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Tulle and Lace Veils, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This veil of figured black tulle is 
bordered on the upper edge with black lace three- 
quarters of an inch wide, and on the remaining 
edges with lace an inch and a quarter wide. 
Cut the veil in one piece from Fig. 15, Supple- 
ment, and cut the barbes from Fig. 16—one of 
the full size of the pattern, but the other only 
from the upper edge to the straight line. Join 
the barbes with the back edge of the veil in such 
a manner that their upper ends form the con- 
tinuation of the upper edge of the veil, and the 

ints come together. In adjusting the veil the 

arbes are pinned together in the back. 

Fig. 2.—This veil of figured tulle is edged 
with black lace half an inch wide on the top, 
and an inch and a quarter wide on the remaining 
edges. Fig. 17, Supplement, gives 
the pattern for the veil. Through 
the narrow lace on the upper edge 
of the veil run narrow silk ribbon, 

‘the ends of which are tied behind 
in adjusting the veil. 





FASHIONABLE EM- 
PLOYMENTS. 


N the olden time fancy - work 

held a place among the occupa- 
tions of our. grandmothers as im- 

as it now does with our- 

selves. True, in this advanced : 
of the world we have a more va 
stock of home employments, and, 
perhaps, more leisure for the indul- 
gence of our tastes, but in those 
old-fashioned occupations of em- 
broidery and head-work they cer- 
tainly excelled. The specimens 
that remain to us as heir-looms show 
that the work-women of those days 
possessed not only great ingenuity, 
but marvelous patience; otherwise 
they never could have produced 
such wonderful pieces of handiwork. 
Then needle-work was the chief 
employment for women, but it was 
varied beyond the present imagina- 
tion. A young lady’s education in- 
cluded a thorough knowledge of 
the various kinds of stitches—from 
the simple back stitch, overseam, 
hem, or tuck through the endless list 
of lace stitch, satin stitch, herring- 
bone, queen stitch, eyelet, etc. 
Even stocking-darning was of itself 
an art, and the threads were taught 
to interlace with a regularity and 
neatness quite incredible to living 
seamstresses. 

Then what labor was bestowed 
upon the samplers of white and 
yellow canvas, upon which were 
worked all the varieties -of letter- 
shapes in all shades of silk, several 
alphabets, texts, and figures of non- 
descript birds, trees, or animals, 
whose remarkable styles and pro- 
portions indicated that their species 
belonged to the age of fable or her- 
aldry,or else had been borrowed from 
the Chinese, whose ideas of grace- 
fulness and symmetry are certainly 
different from those of other nations. 

When we consider how much more arduous 
in those days were. the household occupations 
of the careful housewife, we may wonder’ even 
more at the elaborate needle-work which en- 
grossed her recreative hours. The spinning- 
wheel was then a part of the household furniture 
in every home, and every hank of yarn for knit- 
ting must first be carded and spun by female 
hands. ‘Besides this, there was the flax to be 
looked’ after, and conducted through many a 
process before it was ready for the spinner. Aft- 
er that came the weaving, when all the varieties 
of table damask and bed linen were produced by 
the weaver, who went from house to house at the 
proper season, and manufactured into finer or 
coarser material that once staple crop of almost 
every substantial farmer. ° 

have in my own possession a long table-cloth 
of the finest of this homespun linen, an heir- 





tion. 





loom truly and literally, someivhat yellow now 
with age, and too tender for; me to risk bleach- 
ing. . The pattern is a curious.one, and repre- 
sents a long procession of various figures—a sort 
of -tournament, with steeple-chases, archery, 
and athletic sports, all represented in close suc- 
cession along'the lines, somewliat ufter the man- 
ner of some old painters who would group to- 
gether the history of different centuries in the 
same picture: . No one would dare to be aston- 
ished at such an idea, although Daniel among 
the lions may. be represented in very close prox- 
imity to some of the acts of the Apostles, for 
the marvelous imaginations of high art are not 
to be questioned by ordinary spectators, 

Nor do the best products of the great power- 
looms of the present day put those domestic 
fabrics at all to the blush. The home-made ma- 
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Fig. 1.—Totte anp Lace VEIL. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 15 and 16. 


terial may lack the whiteness of. the new linen, 
but in durability the latter can not compare with 
the grass-bleached flax of the olden time. That 
snowy whiteness is obtained by the use of chem- 
icals, which must of necessity be injurious to the 
texture, and cause it to wear badly. 

But flax is no longer a staple of the farm; the 
foreign article, even with heavy duties added, can 
be imported cheaply enough, and hand-looms in 


‘private houses are nowhére to be seen. “Machin- 


ery has changed the world. People ‘turn their 


-thoughts into’ other channels, and new. occupa- 


tions of literature and art employ their. atten- 


fancy-work! Even their use is obsolete, and 
one by one the old keepsakes of the family dis- 
appear. . No one admires the elaborate tapestties, 


| the stiff-looking fire-screens ‘and rugs which, 





“coats and waistcoats. 


How ugly and distasteful to the present: 
. generation seem the, quaint specimens of ancient’ 
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} is, while paper 
collars save to many the vost of soap, starch, and 
stitches, ; 


Now all. these new marks of progress, ‘while 
seving time and Jaber in ‘nial 
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Fig. 2.—Tonie anp Lace Vert, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 17. 


convenient handiwork, either for the adornment 
of their persons or their houses. 

Embroidery still keeps its place, and will sq, 
long as there are uses to which it will apply, but 
the styles are altogether changed from those of 
the olden time. Then gaudy colors of floss 
silk or wool ornamented shawls and table-cov- 
ers, as well as ladies’ dresses and gentlemen’s 
The long silk stockings 
of our grandfathers were elaborately adorned 
with clocks and steeples of heavy patterns. Now 
all-such efforts are“expended chiefly upon more 
juvenile wardrobes, where decorations are always 
in demand. ae , 

Fifteen or twenty. years ago large collars were 


.worn, which -were.embroidered elaborately in 


guipure patterns, so as‘to represent a coarse net- 
work groundwork, tpon which the principal 
pattern was worked in relief, These patterns 


pay 











soon began to be in great demand, and there- 
“upon sprang up a new business, which in some 
cinstanees. has p sve to grand proportions. De- 
Signs were stamped upon muslin or linen with 
faint blue lines, ready for the embroiderer, and 
people ly gave ten times the cost of the little 
piece Of material in‘ order to secure a desirable 
pattern all ready to their hands. Orders came 
im from all the country towns, and bales of mus- 
lin and linen were thus disposed of at a fabulous 


t. 

By degrees the business enlarged itself, and 
paper patterns for garments began to be added 
to the articles on hand, A sheet of paper, which, 
even at retail, cost but a cent, thus became worth 
twenty-five, both to the seller and the buyer of 
the pattern. ‘The seller readily obtained this 
price, and the buyer gladly paid it, then went 

home to cut and make her garment 
by it, at a saving of dollars in hire 
of a professional dress-maker. So 
all were. satisfied; and if the 
changes of fashion sometimes left a 
large supply on hand, even these 
could be recut and altered, and not 
even the cent’s worth of original pa- 
per need be lost. It is only neces- 
sary to look at the great establish- 
ments of the day to see how profit- 
able this business has become. 
They occupy corner stores in fash- 
ionable thoroughfares, which bear 
heavy rents, and they are thronged 
with. the élite of city.and country. 
The-peculiar styles of embroidery 
which gave rise to the enterprise 
have passed out of mind, perhaps ; 
the elegant collars and sleeves which 
then were the admiration of the 
fashionable are now only to be found 
in rag-bags or among hidden relics ; 
yet, by following the fluctuations of 
this fickle taste, one thing has ever 
been ready to take another’s place. 

We are like the Athenians of 
Scripture times, always looking for 
something new. Happy he who 
can provide any novelty that will 
please the popular taste. 





DINNER-PARTIES. 

INNER-PARTIES are a very 
pleasant — decidedly pleasant 
—way of getting through a winter 
evening. Summer dinners are very 
pleasant, with ice and fruit and 
flowers; but, for the substantial 
business of feeding, there is no time 
like the winter. ‘The internal ca- 
loric is the best preservative against 
fog and cold and chill. Dinner- 
eaters may be popularly divided 
into two classes—of those who go 
to dine, and those who go to con- 
verse. <A perfect dinner comprises 
the perfection of cookery and the 
perfection of company. The great 
diners-out are, unfortunately, lim- 
ited in number, and are not at all 
easy to be got at. You must use an 
immense amount of diplomacy, and 
let them name their own day. Your 
host can always give you game 
and Champagne, but he can not 
always find a peer or a poet. ‘There are men 
who would cheerfully write a check for five hun- 
dred dollars if they could get some great. man 
to be the soul of their banquet, who will, never- 
theless, consent to eat off very humble tables. 
I don’t care much for fashionable people; but I 
confess it greatly enhances the pleasures of my 
first dinner, when I get back to town, if I meet 
the great judge or the great artist. But I know 
people who deliberately prefer cookery to cem- 
pany. » I knew a youth who, by a lucky chance, 
fell, one afternoon, into*the society of wits and 
beaux;.and* excused himself ‘‘ because he had 
promised: to take a walk with Thomson.” . I 
know a man who declined meeting Mr. Tenny- 
son because he wanted to try a new gun.” Some 
men propose to themselves eating and drinkiag 
as the great object ofa dinner, and can not con- 

ceive of these functions being etherealized. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[January 20, 1879, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, January 20, 1872. 





‘Tue Publishers would call attention to 
the series of Literary and Pictorial Sup- 
PLEMENTS issued gratuitously with Har- 
PER’s BazaR, and containing brilliant 
Stories, Poems, and Essays, by the most 
eminent writers of Europe and America, 
with splendid illustrations from the pen- 
cils of distinguished artists. The Bazar, 
with its tasteful fashions, graphic pictures, 
and sparkling literature, is confessedly 
the fullest, as well as the most entertain- 
ing and practically useful, Family Journal 
in the country. 





ta A Cut Paper Pattern of an Elegant 
Lady's Gabrielle Wrapper will be published with 
our next Number. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
Dage 55. ; 

I~ Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain numerous Patterns, Illustrations, and De- 
scriptions of Girls and Boys’ Skating Suits, La- 
dies’ Evening and Ball Dresses, Opera Cloaks, 
Paletots, Lingerie, Evening Coiffures, Bonnets, 
Children’s Hats, Glove-Boxes, Work-Bags, Purses, 
Fire-Screens, Watch-Cases, Work-Boxes, Rugs, 
Laundry Books, etc., etc. 





DINNERS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


ISDOM is justified of her children. 
What is best for the soul is best for 
the body, and the good of the body is the 
good of the soul. Self-denial has its own 
sphere; but, in the long-run, that which is 
most pleasant is most salutary. Which all 
sounds very metaphysical, not to say epi- 
grammatic, especially upon reflecting that 
the parable is of pies. Certainly we make 
some mistakes in our domestic arrangements. 
Nor are our dinners proof of mortal infalli- 
bility. It is not necessary to advocate ab- 
stemiousness. The notion sometimes promul- 
gated that we should rise from the table as 
hungry as we sat down may be consistently 
advocated by boarding-house keepers, but is 
tolerably sure to receive frem the rest of the 
world the neglect which it merits. The only 
creed for rational beings embraces what is 
called “a square meal”—plenty of food, va- 
ried and agreeable, and freedom to eat till 
you are satisfied. But do we not give undue 
prominence to puddings and pies, while the 
superfluity and unwholesomeness of dinners 
lie in the pudding and pie department more 
than in any other? In the country the 
temptation is strong. Milk and eggs, sugar 
and raisins, are always at command, and a 
pudding, therefore, is a steadfast friend. But 
meat, though spasmodically abundant, is 
somewhat precarious, and in quality hardly 
even that. Beefsteak may be had for the 
asking, if you speak in season, but a juicy 
and tender steak is a gift of the gods vouch- 
safed at uncertain intervals. As for vegeta- 
bles, they are a lost art. We do not raise 
them in the country. According to HUME, no 
testimony should be allowed to establish an 
occurrence which is contrary to our expe- 
rience. In spite, therefore, of horticultural 
tradition, I believe that vegetables do not 
grow from the soil, but flourish only in the 
city markets. Meat and vegetables, how- 
ever, are far.more wholesome than pies and 
puddings; and, moreover, an abundant and 
varied supply of them dispenses with the 
cail for sweetmeats. A dinner of beefsteak 
and potatoes leaves something to be desired; 
but if corn and beans, succotash, macaroni, 
squash, and onions, pickles, apple-sauce, and 
cranberry, be provided in judicious install- 
ments, the dinner becomes a sufficient meal 
without further foraging. <A cup of coffee 
or tea, bread and cheese and fruit, are all 
that the epicure need further ask. In Swe- 
den and Northern Europe generally we are 
told that far greater simplicity obtains than 
among us. Heavy and elaborate desserts are 
dispensed with, and hard black bread and 
cheese crowning the dinner is a dish to set 
before a king. And so sure is nature to be 
true to herself that even our own pampered 
compatriots learn to love this simplicity, 
and write home abusive letters about Amer- 
ican tables that are no more heavily laden 
than were their own up to the moment of 
their departure. Z have even known Amer- 
icans to become so enamored of foreign fru- 
gality as to import casks of brown bread 
from Sweden wherewithal to garnish the 
family board. But I never heard of a Danish 
pie or a Norwegian pudding on its travels. 
Thus love and life go hand in hand. 
Vegetable food is not only more wholesome 
than sweets, but far easier to prepare. It is 
more simply cooked. The ignorant servant 


can learn its processes far sooner than the 
more labored combinations of cake and pas- 
try. And when she has mastered the eternal 
harmonies, and knows what goes with what, 
she needs only general orders, and not con- 
stant surveillance. The barrel of bread and 
cheese does the rest. Talk of a horn of 
plenty! 

When we country folk hear of the state 
dinners eaten by city folk, wherein a dozen 
courses follow each other in brief and brill- 
iant succession, we are wont to thank Heav- 
en that we are not as this Prodigal. But if 
just balances could be procured, I more than 
half suspect the “heavy feeding” would be 
found on the side of American rather than 
French dinners. Look, for exampie, at the 
regulation state dinner of the farm-house 
and the rural community. Turkey as the 
head-centre, fattened and stuffed to the last 
degree of richness; all available vegetables, 
sauces, and sweet pickles; plum-pudding ; 
mince, apple, and squash pie; cranberry 
tart; sweet cider—always sweet cider—cof- 
fee, tea, and cheese. There are people still 
living who think the Thanksgiving board 
incomplete without a boiled dish at the 
head; often a goose and a turkey hunt in 
couples down its laden level. Now you have 
only to drive this team tandem instead of 
abreast, and immediately you have a twelve- 
in-hand as antic as any Frenchman can dis- 
play. But because you choose to marshal 
your tidbits all at once and all o’er with a 
mighty uproar, I do not know that you are 
any more frugal, simple, or democratic than 
your neighbor who prefers to have his in re- 
lays. When we add to the city dinner the 
time devoted to eating it, the interspersed 
wines, which are an aid to digestion if not to 
devotion, the superior attractiveness of its 
dissolving views to the whole solid Sebasto- 
pol before which we sit down at our Thanks- 
giving festival, there is surely something to 
be said on both sides. 

The time consumed in dinners is often 
spoken of as if it were a burden which nei- 
ther our fathers nor we are able to bear. So 
it would be if we gave the two or three hours 
to solid eating. But, as things go, dinners 
may be, and often are, one of the most agree- 
able forms which social intercourse takes on. 
There is always, or at least there can be, 
a degree of fitness and harmony in the guests. 
There is order and tranquillity, and a field 
for all sorts of verbal entertainment. Even 
an indifferent neighbor is tolerable if the 
company be not so large as to forbid general 
conversation; if it be, of course the dinner 
loses its saving clause, and your salvation 
depends upon your vicinage. But compared 
with the crush and clamor of evening par- 
ties, their wear and tear of voice and vesture, 
or the insipid ruralities of the picnic, where 
Nature and Life meet and mock each other, 
dinners seem a diversion worthy of human 
beings. 

I should be sorry to seem to advocate the 
use of wine at dinner. But I do say that if 
you banish wine, you ought also to banish 
the profusion for which wine is the only 
palliative. No doubt it would be healthier 
for us all to use such moderation in our feasts 
that there would be no call for any stimu- 
lant. But the country deacon just as often 
as the city merchant sets before us a task for 
which unassisted nature is wholly incompe- 
tent. Yet temperance in eating is just as 
truly a Christian duty as abstinence in 
drinking. I believe, indeed, that the number 
of those who fall into the temptation of eat- 
ing too much at our overladen tables is far 
greater than of those who fall into the temp- 
tation of drinking to excess. The city and 
country alike, then, put a knife to their 
neighbor’s throat, knowing him to be a man 
given to appetite—the country, I maintain, 
whetting it a little sharper, holding it a lit- 
tle closer, and pressing it a little harder than 
the city. I can not see that the city, pro- 
viding a remedy for its wrong, though at 
some hazard, is a sinner beyond the coun- 
try, which does the same wrong, but pro- 
vides no remedy at all. Wearein Holy Writ 
no'more strenuously warned against wine- 
bibbers than against riotous eaters of flesh. 
The glutton and the drunkard are reckoned 
as yoke-fellows, and bound to the same goal. 
Let us, therefore, be simple and natural, eat- 
ing our meat with gladness and singleness 
of heart, adding to it all the native vegeta- 
bles and fruits that wise forethought and an 
honest income can command, remembering 
that though better is a dinner of herbs where 
love is than a stalled ox and hatred there- 
with, the best thing of all is stalled ox gar- 
nished with herbs and presided over by a 
love so wise as not to seek out many inven- 
tions of sweets and pastry. 

Here comes a basket from my neighbor 
Ceresia, white-napkined and odorous. Is it 
a dagger that I see before me ? 
“Sugar and spice, 

And all things nice.” 
A mince-pie, standing out with fatness; a 
squash-pie, allcream. Q abstinence! where 





are the charms that sages have seen in thy 
face? After this the deluge ; but I will fare 


sumptuously to-night. Suppose we modify 
our principles, and vow nevermore to perpe- 
trate pies in our own houses, but do not for- 
swear the handiwork of our fellow-man! It 
is an easy virtue, but half a loaf is better 
than no bread. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Rainy Weather. 


Y DEAR HAL,—A New-Year’s Day is a 
station of great importance upon our 
journey; and as we come up to it, full of 
memory and hope (for we are travelers who 
look before and after), there is not one of us 
who does not probably retire into himself— 
@ process which we all understand, but the 
description of which always seems to me 
like a man’s raising himself by his suspend- 
ers—and who does not perhaps reason and 
remonstrate with himself, and insist upon a 
promise of reformation. Yet I have often 
thought that if I had been called to be a 
fisher of men, I should have been rather im- 
patient of the ease and ardor with which we 
confess that we are miserable sinners. Every 
Sunday we do it with the utmost propriety 
and prostration. Indeed, nothing is more 
interesting than the unquestionable grace 
and decorum with which we kneel on soft 
cushions in dim and warm churches, and in 
the most high-bred murmur acknowledge 
our exceeding sinfulness. ‘When we rise 
from that prostration, it is naturally with a 
sense of duty done, and in the most satisfac- 
tory manner. We have, indeed, left nothing 
to be desired; and the punctuality with 
which we return to the same performance 
the next week is most edifying and credit- 
able. Those must, indeed, be very black of- 
fenses for which Mrs. Velvet’s deep prostra- 
tion in that magnificent street toilette from 
Paris direct is not an ample equivalent. I 
wish, however, my dear boy, that I had not 
sometimes the feeling that Saint Rainbow’s 
is a kind of celestial clearing-house. 

Now what we do, as it were, in particular 
upon Sundays, we do in general on New- 
Year’s Days. In a metaphorical closet we 
call ourselves to account, and we promise 
ourselves to be better boys and girls here- 
after. But I confess for myself that I enter 
that closet with misgivings, as when, in re- 
mote and younger years, Dr. Gray used to 
say to some unfortunate boy who had been 
caught with illicit apples in his pocket, “Go 
to my room and wait until Icome.” To tell 
the truth, an old man—and, therefore, an old 
sinner—as I am, is so used to that closet! 
Alas! its very air is thick with my promises. 
That closet is paved with good intentions. 
It is thronged with the ghosts of virtues that 
never were, but which only might have been. 
When I think of it I remember those most 
touching words in Charles Lamb’s Dream 
Children: “The children of Alice call Bar- 
trum father ;” for I see in the lives of others 
all those good deeds which in that closet I 
have so often promised should be mine. 
When, for instance, I drop in at Leander’s, 
and see what tastefulness there is every 
where, and how upon that slight income 
there is so much comfort, although in the 
very plainest way; how neat the children 
are, and how well behaved; how sweet and 
thoughtful and pleasing the mother is, yet 
without a diamond to cover herself with; 
how well the cheap carpet looks, and how 
pretty the flowers are that cost no money, 
being grown from seed which the neighbors 
give them; and when, above all, I observe 
the gay temper with which Leander and Hero 
encounter all the unromantic details of life— 
I perceive precisely the spirit which I have 
so often vowed in that awful closet of my- 
self should control my own conduct. But 
those children of Alice call Bartrum father. 

Or, when I see Fidelio holding his even 
path of duty, undismayed by every kind of 
harsh criticism and hostility and misrepre- 
sentation, nor even wincing at the lies which 
buzz about every public man and try to sting, 
I see the steadiness and repose which in that 
closet I have so often impressively represent- 
ed to myself as indispensable to comfort upon 
the great journey, because otherwise you are 
at the mercy of slander and malice. That 
consciousness both of high purpose and of 
the practicability of methods which distin- 
guish Fidelio among all our public men is 
an armor of such fine tissue and exquisite 
temper that all the darts, tipped with the 
poison of jealousy and hate, drop harmless, 
to the greater rage of the archers, who are 
ridiculously balked. In Hawthorne’s story 
the young lover breathes upon a swarm of 
insects, and they fall dead; and so Fidelio 
smiles at the arrows, and they all drop harm- 
less at his feet. Yet annually have I gone 
into that closet and came out again promis- 
ing myself that happy temper which yet I 
never have, and which Fidelio never lacks. 
I wonder if he goes in every year and de- 
votes himself afresh, like a knight renewing 
his vows at the altar! - 
This year I had a very long and serious 





interview with myself in that closet, and I 








do not mind telling you in confidence that I 
resolved and promised with great solemnity 
that there should be no rainy days in my 
life during the year. I know that there 
are many persons who think that there has 
been too much drouth, but-it is not so in my 
private vineyard. Indeed, there has always 
been altogether too much dark, lowering, 
growling, thunderous, sullen, disagreeable, 
and intolerable weather in every year. And 
I came out of the closet, when we stopped at 
that New-Year’s station, with the most pro- 
digious promises and purposes of perpetual 
sunshine. The constant drip, drip, drip is 
shameful. I hear it in every direction. I 
drop in here and there, and I discover that 
it has been or is raining in the most deplora- 
ble way, that the weather is shocking; or I 
meet a friend upon the street, and I see in 
his face and his manner that he has been 
exposed to dirty weather, if not to an actual 
storm. And as for myself, you think, proba- 
bly, that I am usually dry enough; but I as- 
sure you that if Iam not drenched I am very 
fortunate. 

The other morning I was going down town 
rather earlier than usual, and I stopped to - 
see if Edgar were ready, and to propose that 
we stroll along together. The waiter showed 
me at once into the breakfast-room, where 
Edgar and his wife were sitting. It was 
storming fearfully. Indeed, there was a 
clap of thunder just as the door opened, 
and while I was saying good-morning I 
saw the lightning flashing and gleaming all 
around the horizon. I thought I had better 
not expose myself to the tempest, so I quiet- 
ly closed the door again and withdrew. I 
met Edgar during the day, and he asked me 
why I did not come in. But I excused my- 
self, saying gravely that it was so dark and 
stormy a morning that I thought I had bet- 
ter make the best of my way down town. 
Although he knew, and he knew that I 
knew, that the morning had been as calm 
and sunny as if it had been June instead of 
January, Edgar looked half amused and half 
ashamed, and said, “Well, to be sure, there 
was a good deal of thunder and muttering 
weather this morning.” And as he walked 
away without further explanation there was 
a deep sadness in his aspect despite his ap- 
parent carelessness. I do not believe, dear 
Hal, that that is a kind of storm which 
clears the atmosphere. If you do, you had 
perhaps better read the last little poem of 
Bret Harte’s, in which Grandmother Tenter- 
den’s son Jacob did not kiss his wife when 
he went away, because they had had ‘‘ some 
foolish, idle strife,” and Jacob’s wife died be- 
fore he came again. I have no wife to kiss, 
as you know, dear Hal—and, indeed, which 
of the Bachelor family ever did have?—but 
if Heaven had given me so fair a fortune, I 
would never—at least my old wifeless heart 
is sure of it—I would never have parted with 
her in a storm. 

In how many households have I not seen 
this damp, disagreeable drizzle of ill humor, 
a kind of icy fog, a blight, a mildew! I am 
not supposed to see it, because I am not sus- 
pected of knowing any thing about domestic 
felicity. But he must be stone-blind who 
can not perceive domestic infelicity. And 
what a misfortune for the children who are 
brought up in a cloudy and lowering home! 
I suppose a poor little child born and bred in 
the murkiness of London might describe the 
country as a place where the sun shines all 
the time; and if I were the father of little 
folks I should wish them to say the same, 
and to feel it, of their home—a place where 
the sun shines. Yet I can fancy how easily 
in the atmosphere of home, where are so 
many currents and evaporations and exha- 
lations, the little clouds form. No larger 
than a man’s hand at first, and then dark- 
ening the heavens! Little irritations, pee- 
vishness, impatience, gather like thunder- 
peals. Then the sharp flash of an ill-na- 
tured word. Then thunder. Then the 
blinding gust; and at last the tempest. I 
tell you, my boy, there is a great deal of 
stormy weather in these pretty - looking 
homes. And alas! a man need not be mar- 
ried to be conscious of the same storms 
breeding, as the sailors say, in himself. 

Perhaps you wonder whether a man can 
manage the weather. Yes, I think he can; 
that is to say, the domestic weather. I 
feel very sure that if Edgar, however cloudy 
and sullen the weather may be within, 
would force the sun to shine without, it 
would soon shine without forcing. If he 
insisted upon not saying the impatient word 
that is on his tongue, upon smoothing the 
scowl out of his manly forehead, upon not 
declaring that his shoes are always wretch- 
edly blacked, and that the dining-room is 
always freezing in the morning; if he stern- 
ly refused to misunderstand and misrepre- 
sent, and to sulk and snarl, merely because 

he was hurried, or harassed, or out of tem- 
per, he would find that a habit of good hu- 
mor is as easily formed as one of ill humor; 
and when he came to table the children 
would not look at him furtively to see wheth- 
er it was a lowering morning, because they 
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would know that the weather of their home 
was that of the eternally sunny heaven 
above the clouds. 

ANl this I said to myself with great fervor 
in the closet when we lately stopped at the 
New-Year’s station; and the resolutions for 
the next year that I made in that closet 
were of the very best that any closet is fa- 
miliar with ; and they were all summed up 
in one—“No rainy weather.” In most of 
the almanacs of our private lives there is 
written along all the days of every month, 
“ Look out for storms about this time. Dark, 
drizzly, dreadful weather to be expected. 
Tempests and tornadoes highly probable.” 
I, indeed, have no family circle upon which 
to shed clouds and darkness; but I am 
guilty of storms and fog if I do not leave 
upon every body that I meet a sense of sun- 
shine. As I finish this letter, dear Hal, it is 
raining heavily from low gray clouds, and 
the trees stand in the mist with bare black 
branches. But I am passing the holidays 
with Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle, and in her 
house the sun shines so constantly and 
brightly that it even makes this outer win- 
ter storm beautiful. I have told you of my 
good-natured friend who, in his cups, and 
unable to rise from the street in which he 
was seated, beamed at the severe moralists 
who gathered around him, and said, benign- 
ly, “Let us all sit down.” So let all of us 
who did not go there at the New-Year’s sta- 
tion, go into the closet and resolve that for 
this year, and for all years, we will all be 
Mrs. Margery Honeysuckles. 

Your friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTH. 


OREIGN journals furnish accounts of cam- 
el’s-hair over dresses, or, as they are called 
in England, embroidered Indian shawl dresses, 
These are made of the new fabric that we de- 
scribed early in the season for polonaises and 
mantles. It is thicker and rougher than cash- 
mere, with a light fleece, and is used by the na- 
tives of India to throw over their divans. It is 
of solid color, either brown, gray, or light blue, 
and is embroidered or braided tone upon tone— 
that is, brown upon brown, or blue upon blue. 
The richest costume reported from abroad is a 
Russian polonaise of white camel’s-hair, bordered 
with a sable band, and worn over a black velvet 
skirt. A short paletot worn above the polo- 
naise was of the white cloth braided all over and 
edged with sable. A collar of sable and a black 
velvet hat, with a rose at the back, completed 
this distinguished toilette. Double capes of very 
dark blue camel’s-hair, wrought all over with 
soutache, and finished with fringe, make a stylish 
and serviceable wrap, that is often seen on the 
street with rich black silk dresses. Polonaises 
of cuir-colored camel’s-hair, exquisitely fitted 
and entirely untrimmed, are worn above skirts 
of dark brewn silk. This is an elegant traveling 
costume for midwinter, and has been made for 
brides. Dark gray camel’s-hair capes and an 
upper skirt are stylishly worn over a black silk 
skirt. On colder days a seal-skin sacque re- 
places the camel’s-hair, and these two garments 
have become the favorite wraps of the season. 
Sicilienne, or faille cashmere, the new silk-and- 
wool reps, also grows in favor, and is made in 
Watteau sacques, edged with Alaska sable, or 
else silver-fox fur. A narrow trimming of fur is 
a most fashionable feature on all winter gar- 
ments. ‘The silver-fox is the first choice, but is 
expensive. Furriers, however, have reduced 
their prices somewhat, and are trimming cash- 
meres and other cloths with a fox band for $7 a 
yard. 


LADIES’ CLOTH COSTUMES. 


Suits of ladies’ cloth are among the midwinter 
importations of French modistes. Printemps, 
a peculiar shade of gray, is the stylish color. 
The costume has a polonaise with vest; the 
skirt opens widely below the waist to show the 
dress skirt, which is ornamented up the front 
breadth with heavy soutache, or with cords as 
thick as a lady’s finger. A cravat of faille, the 
color of the dress, is fastened below the throat 
with a slip-knot, and the ends are tied again at 
the waist. Olive tints of brown and green, dark 
plum, and cypress green, are also shown in cloth 
suits. Redingotes, with short capes reaching 
only to the shoulder, are made of cloth of these 
quaint colors, and worn over velveteen or silk 
skirts. 


NEW TUNICS. 


A new feature in arranging tunics is tying 
them at the back with bows placed down the 
middle. The bows are large, with short, wide 
ends. Other tunics are left open behind, in the 
form of two wide scarf ends, and terminate with 
loops of ribbon. When skirts are ruffled up the 
back breadths almost to the waist, the tunic is 
merely a scarf tied behind, and forming a wrink- 
led apron in front. A dinner dress of the palest 
Nile green faille, just sent over by Worth, has 
two wide flounces straight across the three front 
breadths, while another wide flounce surrounds 
the train, passes up the sides to the waist, is 
turned over, and crosses the back, forming a 
short upper skirt on the simulated court train. 
This elegant dress has a round waist, with sur- 
Plice neck, Marie Antoinette collar, and antique 
sleeves. The trimming is a three-inch bias 
binding of very dark green velvet on all the 
flounces, and a very full frill of finest Mechlin 





(Malines) lace at the throat and elbows. .Many 
of the handsomest dresses Worth has made this 
season are trimmed with this fine old lace, the 
‘¢yeal thread” that our grandmothers delighted 
to have for cap borders. This combination of 
the lightest and darkest shades of a color is also 
seen in his rich toilettes, and his last fancy is to 
combine thick and thin fabrics, such as velvet 
and tulle. An evening dress made by him has a 
trained skirt covered with mauve tulle flounces 
dotted with white jasmine; over this is a tunic 
with short apron and long scarf back, made of 
prune-colored velvet, with fringe of the same 
shade ; low velvet corsage with Grecian folds of 
tulle, and a spray of white jasmine on the left 
shoulder. 


‘DOLLY VARDENS.” 


The pretty ‘‘ Dolly Vardens,” or polonaises of 
flowered cretonnes introduced last summer, are 
now made in richer fabrics, such as Chiné silks 
and gay brocades of cashmere or silk, and worn 
with demi-train skirts of solid color. These co- 
quettish costumes are very popular at dinners 
and small evening parties. Readers of the Ba- 
zar will find a handsome model for these quaint 
dresses in an engraving on the first page of Bazar 
No. 49, Vol.IV. The vest-polonaise is of Chiné 
silk, white with a blue figure, trimmed witharuffle 
and black velvet ribbon. The modest little fichu 
of pleated Swiss muslin, the Watteau bow of vel- 
vet in the back, the muslin flounces on a blue silk 
skirt, the antique sleeves, and the corsage bou- 
quet, are all essential details of this fanciful toi- 
lette. Another such suit for sale at a furnishing 
house—marked $150—has a skirt of black vel- 
vet and faille in inch-wide stripes, and a polo- 
naise of black silk, gayly brocaded with crimson 
roses, trimmed with black lace and bows of crim- 
son velvet. These rather pronounced toilettes 
were formerly only seen at fancy-dress parties, 
but are now in favor with brilliant young beauties 
who, in the parlance of the day, can carry off a 
great deal of dress. They are also adopted 
through motives of economy, as any black, blue, 
brown, or other solid-colored silk in a lady’s ward- 
robe will furnish the foundation for such a cos- 
tume, and eight or ten yards of old-fashioned 
brocade made by any graceful polonaise pattern 
will complete it. A suit lately worn by a pretty 
brunette is the demi-train of her black silk visit- 
ing dress, enlivened by pleatings of white muslin 
peeping from beneath the flounces, and a polonaise 
of salmon and white brocaded cashmere, made in 
Marguerite style, trimmed with black velvet rib- 
bon edged each side with narrow Valenciennes. 
She looked the veritable coquettish Dolly that 
Dickens loved to describe. Brocaded cashmere 
polonaises cost $75; flannel ones are $30. 


CALICOES. 


The original Dolly Varden, however, was more 
given to wearing ‘‘prints” than brocades, and 
imported calicoes are now shown in what are 
called Dolly Varden patterns. Among these are 
fine French chintzes, with black or dark brown 
grounds, strewn all over with rose vines, morning- 
glories, and field flowers; these are a yard wide, 
and cost 45 cents a yard. They are made into 
polonaises, trimmed with pleated ruffles of the 
same, with clear white muslin frills at the neck 
and wrists, and are ornamented with black velvet 
bows ; worn over black alpaca or silk skirts, they 
are charming breakfast toilettes for home, and 
are often seen at hotel breakfasts; they are far 
prettier and more dressy than the dowdy sacques 
and shawls and wrappers in which many ladies 
appear in the morning. ‘The polonaise of French 
chintz is sold at the furnishing houses for $15; 
those of cretonne, such as is used for upholstery, 
are from $25 to $40. 

American calicoes of the well-known brands 
that sell for 10 or 124 cents a yard are in narrow 
stripes, or hexagonal or other small figures. 
These are made in useful gored wrappers, Ga- 
brielles, with fullness added in the back just below 
the belt, by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 5, 
Vol. IV. A separate belt of the calico, to which 
a short postilion is attached behind, is pretty 
with these wrappers. Tasteful ladies sometimes 
lengthen the back of the waist to form this pos- 
tilion and conceal the added fullness of the 
skirt. The belt then begins at the side seams, 
and confines the front only. Very narrow belts 
of Russian leather, russet, brown, or black, with 
lines of gilt near the edges, are worn with calico 
morning-gowns. Housewives have pretty chate- 
laine bags for keys and notes attached to these, 
or else pendants for vinaigrette or scissors, thim- 
ble and tiny cushion. A fold of sheer white 
lawn is tied with a bow at the throat, or else a 
pleated muslin ruffle is around the neck and down 
the front to the belt, and also around the wrists. 

Ladies who object to Dolly Vardens as too 
fanciful, and young girls who think wrappers too 
old, make their calico dresses with box-pleated 
blouse - waist and single skirt with wide bias 
flounce, or else a short and simple upper skirt, 
with plain untrimmed lower skirt. ‘The pleated 
blouse pattern is furnished with the Watteau 
mantle illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. IV. 
Five box-pleats in the back, and the same num- 
ber in front, are preferred for calicoes; three 
pleats are sufficient for thicker woolen fabrics. 


FLANNEL POLONAISES AND WRAPPERS. 


Dolly Vardens of flannel, in cashmere fig- 
ures like that used for gentlemen’s dressing- 
gowns, or else striped in black or brown with 
white, are worn in the house by ladies who re- 
quire very warm clothing. They are trimmed 
with notched bias bands of the flannel, or else 
with trimming velours, or bands of black vel- 
veteen. A Marie Antoinétte collar, pointed 
cuffs, pocket flaps, and large buttons of black 
a make these very stylish. Price $30 to 

0. 

Warm and cheerful-looking wrappers are of 
opera flannel of solid color, either dark blue or a 





soft crimson tint—not the scarlet-red of ordinary 
flannel. They are Gabrielles, with black velvet 
buttons down the front, and a large collar and 
cuffs, also of velvet. They are lined throughout 
with soft cambric, and cost $13. Pressed flan- 
nel wrappers of broken plaids, in blue or black 
with white, are cut to show the plaid bias, which 
gives a very pretty effect. 


TOYS. 


Although the holidays are over, toys are still 
in demand, and some of these are curious enough 
to deserve mention. A most natural-looking 
Russian bear is new for the boys this season. 
When wound up it raises itself, shows its teeth, 
turns its head “from right to left, and growls in 
approved bear fashion. ‘The price is $10. ‘The 
ingenious steam-engines of last year are now 
applied to boats, which they move about in the 
bath-tub at the pleasure of any young captain 
who may purchase them for $2. A parlor ball, 
made of brass wire, is so elastic that it ‘springs 
like India rubber. When thrown against the 
window-pane, it rebounds without injury to the 
glass. Price 25 cents. Rubber balls for babies 
have rattles inside. 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS. 


Among the most attractive articles that fill the 
fancy stores are chromos of favorite paintings, 
illuminated mottoes, flowers and mosses, book- 
marks, etc. Some of the newest of these are, a 
pastoral scene after James M. Hart, an exquisite 
Madonna after Murillo, Kaufmann’s picture of 
Admiral Farragut lashed to the shrouds, and 
several fruit and flower pieces after Wilkie and 
C. P..Ream. Chromo-lithography and photog- 
raphy have done almost as much to popularize art 
as did printing to popularize literature, and by 
their aid persons of moderate means can possess 
really fine pictures, instead of daubs and coarse 
engravings. ‘The American chromos are very 
fine, and only a sharp eye can distinguish them 
— the original paintings when hung side by 
side. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses, to Mesdames D1ieDEN ; and VIRFOLET; 
for dress goods, etc., to Messrs. A. T. Stew- 
ART & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; and 
Lorp & Taytor; for toys, to Messrs. Srras- 
BURGER & PFEIFFER; and for chromos, to Messrs, 
L. Prane & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. WILLIAM WELSH, a prominent Phila- 
delphian, recently delivered in Boston a lecture 
on “The Practical Work of Women in the 
Church,” giving his experience for more than 
twenty years with a band of earnest Christian 
women from the highest walks in life in bring- 
ing into the church and elevating and improving 
the ignorant and vicious. He believed that 
heart more than money was needea in the 
work; that those who came merely for charity 
would leave as soon as it was withheld, while 
those who were won by sympathy would soon 
become active co-workers in bringing others to 
lead good lives. The lecture made a deep im- 
pression. 

—The Toledo (Ohio) Blade having stated that 
the largest pay ever received by asinger in this 
country was $22,000 paid to Nixsson for twenty 
nights of opera, CaRL Rosa rises to explain that 
he paid WacHTEL $30,000 for twenty nights in 
an engagement in this city. It is also stated 
that the expenses of the DoLBy concert troupe 
are upward of $1500 per day, of which SanTLEY 
receives $500 Px day and expenses. 

—Colonel GREENE, who edits a Boston paper, 
remarks that the New York Staats Zeitung talks 
to the New York Times like a Dutch uncle. 

—President TYLER, of the University of Mich- 
igan, where both sexes are admitted, says the 
best Greek scholar in the college is a young 
lady. A Kentucky girl, who is so tall that she 
is classically termed ‘‘ Longa Alba,” is the best 
scholar in mathematics. Of such is the spunk 
and the scholarship of the American female. 

—lIt is stated that the only clergyman in the 
world who receives a salary larger than that of 
Henry WarpD BEECHER is a Jewish rabbi of 
Berlin, who is paid $20,000 per annum. Of 
course the English bishops are not counted in 
this estimate. 

—The Duke of Ripalda, who owns the fa- 
mous Raphael now on exhibition in London, has 
reduced his price forit from $200,000 to $125,000. 
There are few Raphaels that are purchasable, 
and it is not unlikely that the duke may get his 

rice. 

. —Col. G. B. Lockett, of Georgia, is one of 
the largest planters of the South. He has this 
year plan 3000 acres of cotton, and 2000 of 
corn. His cotton will sell for $180,000. He runs 
three hundred freedmen, has no trouble with 
them, and reckons that cotton can be raised 
cheaper than before the war. 

—In the Albany Hvening Journal, edited by 
GzorcE Dawson, we find a py ay stating 
that “forty boys, now pupils in the Free Acad- 
emy, earn their own livelihood while they are 

ursuing their studies. Some of them rise at 
our o’clock in the morning to carry newspa- 
pers. Others are employed on afternoon papers 
and in other vocations. The boys possessed of 
such spirit and capable of such effort will make 
their mark in the world.” There is probably 
no man in the editorial profession who. knows 
more of what hard work is than GrorGE Daw- 
son. When he was a journeyman printer in 
Rochester he was known as one of the most 
rapid compositors in the State, and has carried 
off many a wager upon it. As editor of the 
Rochester Democrat he was a prodigy of indus- 
try, and his old habits still cling to him in the 
Journal, Mr. Dawson must now be some nine- 
ty or a {hundred years of age; yet, to look at 
him, he would not be taken for over seventy. 
He goes to the office regularly, writes things, 
and is happy. 

—Mr. SrorrortH, the counsel of the pre- 
sumed Sir Roger TICHBORNE, is described as 
‘a tall and handsome man, and one of the 
smartest of London lawyers, and one of the most 
influential men in England. He is the manager 
of elections to the Carlton Club and the great 
conservative party. He it is who selects candi- 





dates for the different constituencies, and de- 
cides upon the amount of pecuniary support 
which the club and the party will afford them 
toward election expenses. e is a splendid or- 
ganizer, and Mr. GLADSTONE’s government have 
to thank this same Mr. SporrortuH for the de- 
feats which they have recently sustained in con- 
stituencies where extraordinary vacancies have 
occurred. He is, to adopt Mr. Dickrns’s sar- 
casm in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” ‘one of the most 
remarkable men in the country.” 

—Mr. PoLiaky, the famous London detective, 
recently informed an interviewer of the New 
York World that a good deal of the information 
that tended to strengthen the Federal case for 
the Alabama claims was derived from him, and 
that he thinks he prevented the sailing of more 
rebel vessels than were stopped or sunk by our 
frigates. 

—Mr. Secretary Ropeson has persuaded the 
beautiful and accomplished Mrs. RICHMOND Av- 
LICK to change her “local habitation and her 
name,” and the legal and Christian ceremoni- 
al will take place in a few days. An excess- 
ive fruit cake, of the financial dimensions of 
$100, has been prepared for the nuptials of the 
young couple; and those nuptials are to be on a 
scale of splendor seldom witnessed in Washing- 
ton. The bride will certainly appear with her 
best Robes-on. 

—Among other pleasant things that have been 
said about the Prince of Wales since his conva- 
lescence is that among his ft egal traits are 
a candid simplicity and dislike of ceremony 
and parade, a spontaneous and unostentatious 
kindness, and a gratitude for the small atten- 
tions paid to him. He has in a remarkable de- 

ree the family faculty of recollecting faces. 

nother hereditary peculiarity is his quick in- 
telligence and retentive memory for every thing 
he is told. He has no special liking for books, 
ag well informed on a great variety of sub- 
jects. 

—Mr. MANsFIELD TRACY WALWORTH, a son 
of the late chancellor, has devoted much time 
and research into the lives of the chancellors of 
this State, with a view to publication. The first 
volume of the series, the biography of Chancellor 
LIVINGSTON, is nearly ready for the press. 

—General RosEcrans, one of the notable Un- 
ion commanders during the war, having turned 
his sword into railroad iron, is now achieving 
fame as an engineer in the West, by bringing 
into practical operation the new system of nar- 
row-gauge railways that are destined to be so 
popular. 

—The library of JarED Sparks, the historian, 
is to be sold at auction in Boston during the en- 
suing month. Beyond a few rare works in the 
specialty for which Mr. SparKs was conspicu- 
ous, the library has nothing of unusual value. 
It is simply the good, practical library of a schol- 
ar and gentleman. 

—A son of Hiram Powers, the sculptor, is 
soon to be married to a daughter of ALFRED 
Dyer, of Portland, Maine. They will then shake 
the dust of America from their apparel, and go 
live in Rome, 

—There is an old saying, clear and concise, 
that ‘‘it is pretty impossible for us to commu- 
nicate to others those ideas whereof we our- 
selves are not pssess-ed of, for in so doing we 
are mighty apt to encounter those difficulties 
from which it is pretty impossible to eradi- 

te ourselves therefrom.’? The Rev. Henry 

ARD BEECHER, acting on this brief aphorism, 
generally familiarizes himself with what he pro- 
poses to do. When he commenced his min- 
isterial career in Indianapolis, many years ago, 
he felt moved to preach a sermon on gambling, 
and in order that he might speak by the card, 
procured an introduction to Colonel ALvorp, 
the present chairman of the Democratic State 
Central Committee, who in his younger days had 
done a little in the way of euchre, old sledge, 
brag, and that pleasing but fluctuating game, 
poker. He understood the precise value of a 
“straight flush’? as against a hand of inferior 
power, and knew as well as most men how to 
contest with the “ tiger.’”? Colonel ALtvorp in- 
structed the divine in the mysteries of the 
game, and the two had frequent meetings in the 
back-room of the Branch Bank, where the preach- 
er became theoretically proficient in all the arts 
and tricks of cards. Having fully informed him- 
self, he preached a powerful sermon, which 
created considerable excitement at the time, and 
as rise to an unjust suspicion that Brother 

EECHER had, at some period of his life, known 
how it was himself. 

—The Bazar professes to be able to dispel the 
solicitude mentioned in the ensuing stanza: 

“There is a young man named ALgExis, 
About whom the opposite sex is 
Solicitous, very, 
Though outwardly merry, 
As to who shall be Mrs. Atrxts.” 
The young lady destined to be Mrs. ALExIs is 
the Princess Toyra of Denmark, a young lady 
of fine personal and intellectual attractions, and 
a better linguist even than her ‘‘object.’? She 
speaks six languages. 

—The Queen of England has presented to the 
Chicago Library a copy of her books—thanks 
to the kindly and practical sympathy of Tom 
Hueues, who has procured for the library a 
goodly selection of works from living English 
authors. 

—WENDELL PHILLIPS sometimes descends to 
the domain of waggery, as he did lately when 
he said that the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania was in the habit, be- 
fore its adjournment, of putting the query, 
“Has Tom Scort any further business with this 
body ?” 

—Dr. Toomas W. Evans, whose good works 
are emphatically in the mouths of many people, 
has the honor of being the first American who 
has received the rank and decoration of ‘‘Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor.’? He did much 
solid work during the recent war between 
France and ——— and was the founder of 
the American Ambulance Corps in Paris. 

—Madame RapEtTzky, who is now serving a 
term of imprisonment at Sing Sing for stealing, 
has inherited a large fortune in Russia, where 
she belongs to a noble family. 

—Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES expresses 
himself to the effect that ‘‘if all the cities of 
the world were reduced to ashes, you’d have a 
new set of millionaires in a couple of years or 
so out of the trade in potash.”’ 

—VESTVALI, “the magnificent,” as she used 
to be termed, comes to favor America with her 
voice and acting during the next spring. She 
did a little concertizing in Europe for Chicago. 
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Russe with red. Saxony wool. 


that it forms small scallops on the ends of 


“by side, and make 
‘the braid, always 
jalternately laying 
the. outer .threatl 
-at the left once 
‘over the next two 
- threads, and the 
outer thread at 
the right once ° 
over the next two 
threads. Over- 
hand these layers 
of braids together 
on the paper foun- 
dation with fine 
gray cotton with- 
out passing the 
needle - through 
the paper. When 
the braid is ex- 
actly the shape of 
the pattern, fast- 


from the paper. 


the soufflets. Furnish the bag with four 


as shown by the illustration. 
















Fig. 2.—Tatrep anp Crocuer Epcixe 
FOR LINGERIE. 





broidered in point Russe, and the border 
indicated on Fig. 54, Supplement, is worked 
on the edge. ‘The flaps of the ends are also 
ornamented with embroidegy, as shown by 
the illustration and indicated on the pattern. 
On the outer edge sew a row of gold cord, 
to which a chain stitch row of red silk is 
joined. Inside of this fasten a piece of 
flannel button-hole stitched with red silk, 
for single needles, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and a piece of stitched silk for papers 
























are embroidered. 



















mbroidery. 


work. 



































piece (the upper edge of pocket and under edge of flap). 
For thie braid use’five long piecés of twine, which are 
“wound in balls and tied together at one end. Fasten 
“this knot to a sewing-weight, lay the threads flat side 


en the end of the braid carefully, and separate the work 
In the part thus far completed sew the 
soufflets, which consist also of twine braids sewed together 
in semicircular windings on/a piece of paper four inches 
and a quarter long and an inch and three-quarters wide, 
which is rounded on one end and straight on the other. 
In joining the sonfflets with the. main piece care should 
be taken that the outer braid of the main piece overlaps 


the point Russe embroidery, and two buttons for closing, 


Fig. 1.—Sitk Brusu.—Urrer Sipe. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 27-and 28, 


Tuts bag is designed for knitting or other fancy- 
It is made of stiff yellow canvas (Panama 


Towel Rack of Carved Wood with Embroidery. 


Tus towel rack is made of stained carved wood. The space 
in the centre is filled with a piece of light brown gros grain, 
which is braided with brown silk cord and ornamented in point 
Russe embroidery with gold thread and brown saddler’s silk. 

~Fig. 29, Supplement, gives one-half of the embroidery. design. 
Satin, velvet, cloth, or leather may be used for the foundation. 


Braid-work Lunch Bag. 
Tus bag is made of twine braids, and is ornamented in point 
Cut a straight piece of paper 
fourteen inches long and ‘seven inches and three-quarters wide, 
and scallop it on one end, as shown by the illustration. 
On this pattern piece baste a Russian braid of gray 
‘twine, which is not cut, but carried back and forth, so 


the pattern 


Bratip-work Luncw Bac. 


twine braids, 


Needle-Book 
with Point 


Russe Embroidery. 

Tus needle-book, which 
simulates an ‘envelope, ‘is 
made of gray and red silk 
(the latter forms the lining), 
with a muslin interlining, 
from Fig. 54, Supplement, 
and is ornamented in point 
Russe embroidery with red 
saddler’s silk. On the upper 
surface of the needle - book 
the word ‘‘ Needles” is em- 




















Carvep Woop Towet Rack witH EmBRoIDeErRY. 
For design see Supplement, No, XIL., 
Fig. 29. 


Canvas Work-BaG with Point Russe Emproipery. 






































of needles, on which the numbers of the needles 
The needle-book is closed by 
means of a button and button-hole and two loops 
of gold cord fastened on the flaps of the ends. 


Canvas Work-Bax with Point Russe 


































































































































































































































































Bac.—[See Page 53. ] 








Srection or Nretrep FounvaTion For CLOTHES- 


GENTLEMAN’S EMBROIDERED Boor. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No, XIX., Figs. 51-53. 












Rue with APPLICATION EMBROIDERY. 
For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 25. 





NeEeEp.E-Book with Point Russrk EmMBroipery. 


canvas), ornamented in point Russe embroidery with violet silk 
and chenille, furnished with soufflets, and is lined with violet silk, 
and trimmed with ruches and bows of violet silk ribbon. Take a 
piece of canvas eight inches square, embroider it in point Russe 
with violet chenille at a distance of half an inch from the outer 
edge as. shown by the illustration, and with star-shaped founda- 
tion figures of violet silk. Line the foundation with silk, and bind 
it with violet silk ribbon a quarter of an inch wide. Fold the 
foundation three-cornered as shown by the illustration, and join 
each two opposite side edges with a souftlet of silk. The latter 
is six inches and a half long and four inches and‘ a half wide, and 
is hemmed down three-quarters of an inch wide on the upper edge 
and sloped off on the under edge from the. middle toward : both 
sides to a length of four inches and three-quarters. A piece of 
elastic braid, two inches and a half long, is drawn through the 
hem at the top. 
In , joining the 
soufflets with the 
foundation begin 
at a distance of 
an inch and a 
quarter from the 
upper corners of 
the bag; sew the 
sloped under edge 
of the sonfflets 
on the lining of 
the foundation in 
such a. manner 
that the two cor- 
ners there project 
free, as shown by 
the illustration. 
They are basted 
on the soufflets 
as shown by the 
illustration, On 
the upper. corners 
of the bag fasten 
two handles of 
canvas and silk 
lining, ten inches 
long and three- 
quarters of an inch wide each, which are ornamented with a 
cross seam of violet silk through the middle and with chenille 
on the outer edges, as shown by the illustration. Furnish the 
bag with the ruche and bows, and with a button and elastic 
cord loop on the under side at the upper corners. 


Tatted and Crochet Insertion and Edging for 
Lingerie, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This insertion is worked with two threads (shuttles) 
of tatting cotton, No. 80. ‘Tie both threads together, and 
work the middle 
part of the inser- 
tion as follows: + With the 
working thread only, work 
one ring of 11 ds. (double 
stitch ; that is, one stitch left, 
one stitch right), 1 p. (picot), 
8 ds., 1 p., 3 ds.; close to 
this one ring of 3 ds., fasten 
to the last p. of the ring pre- 
viously worked, twice alter- 
nately 8 ds., 1 p.; then 3 
more ds, Close to this ring 
one more ring of 3 ds., fasten 
to the last p. of the preceding 


For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 54. 





Fig. 1.—Tatrep INSERTION FOR 
LINGERIE. 







Fig. 2.—S11k Brusu.—Unper Sipe. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 27 and 28. 


ring, 8 ds., 1 p., 11 ds., turn the work, and on the foundation thread work 
one scallop of 17 ds., turn the work, and repeat from >; care should be 
taken, however, that the three-leaved figures are turned upward and down- 
ward as shown by the illustration. Work the scallops on the outer edges 
with two threads as follows: Tie both threads together, fasten the work- 
ing thread to the free p. of the middle ring in the next three-leaved figure, 
and to the free p. of the first ring in the following figure, so that both 
figures are held together, and + work on the foundation thread nine times 
alternately 2 ds., 1.p., then 2 ds. Now fasten the threads to the free p. 
of the next middle ring and to the first.ring in the following figure, so that 
both are held together, and repeat from >. 7 

Fig. 2.—For this edging work, first, each of the small rings inside of 
the large rings separately with one thread as follows: 1 ds. (double stitch ; 
that is, one stitch left, one stitch right), 1 p. (picot), fourteen times alter- 
nately 2 ds., 1 p., then 1 more ds. ; fasten the ends 
of thread and cut.them.off. Then tie the founda- 
tion and working thread together, * and with the 
working thread only work on the small ring one ring 
as follows: 3 ds., sixteen times alternately 1 p., 3 
ds.; but in working the first half of this ring fasten to 






TarestrY FounDATION FoR Boor. 


© 3d (lightest), Green (the last silk). 
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the next p. of the small 
ring between the first 
and second of each 8 ds. ; 
in the second half this is 
done between the second 
and third of each 8 ds. 
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\ 











work, and on the foun- 
dation work 4 ds., turn 
the work, and close to 
this, with the working 
thread only, work one 
ring of 2 ds, and nine 


This completes the dou- 

ble ring. Without turning the work, work on the foun- 

dation thread one scallop of 2 ds., seven times alternately 

1 p., 3 ds., then 1 more long p., 4 ds., turn the work; 

close to this scallop, with the working thread only, work 
one ring of 4 ds., six times alternately 1 p., 2 ds., then 1 more p., 4 ds. 
Turn the work, and close to this, on the foundation thread, one scallop of e : 
2.ds., twice alternately 1 p., 3ds., then 1 more p., 2 ds.. ‘Turn the work, BomDER For Curtarns,' L4mBREQUINS, ETC. 
close to this, with. the working thread only, one ring like the one worked APFLICATION anv Satin Srrrcx EmprorpEry. 


times alternately 1 p, ' 
2 ds.; turn the work. Work the other half of this scal- 
lop in reversed succession of rings and scallops, and with 
the assistance of the illustration; then repeat from *. 
On the upper edge of the edging crochet two rounds as 
shown by the illustration. 


Border for. Curtains, Lambrequins, etc. 
Tats border, whichis also suitable for trimming toilette-tables or waste 
‘is worked Swiss: mh : 


as 


last of the pons small ring; and instead of forming the middle p. of the ring, fasten to the | the Gesign te the Swiss muslin, and basted both’ pieces/of the material on enameled cloth, work the 


fourth p. of the large ring. Turn the work, and on the foundation thread work one like | embroidery, the flawers, and larger white parts of the design in satin stiteh, and the eyelet-holes and 
the one worked before; turn the work, and with the working thread only, one ring-of'4 s.; 1-p.g | Ontlines of shedesign figures in half-polka stitch. _ Work the Jadder stitches and wheels as shown by 
2 ds.,; fasten to the p. beforé:the laston the j ring, 2 ds., 1 p.,-2ds:, fasten to the.| the illustration. Button-holestitch the scqllops-on the outer edge, and cut away the projecting edges, 
second following-p of the double ring, 2 ds., and four times alternately 1-p., 2 ds, Now turn the | Cut away the Swiss nitislim. between the design fignres*as shown’ by the design. shale iia ee 
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Fig. 1.—Suir ror Bory 
FROM 4 T@ 6 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—DRess For Gui Fig. 3.—Suir ror Giri 
FROM 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. From 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see For nen and description see For description see 
Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 6-9. Supplement, No. IIL, Figs, 10-14. Supplement. 


SUITS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS FROM 1 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 4.—Suit ror Boy 
PROM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 5.—Surr ror. Giri 
FROM 13 To 15 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 6.—Svit ror Grru 
FRoM 11 To 13 YEARS OLD, 


For description see 
Supplement, 
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Gentleman’s Embroidered Boot, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 44. 


Tm gray cloth boot is ornamented in chain stitch 
f with black saddler’s silk and an 
trimm 


ment, 
embroidery on the outer material 
pattern. ‘Join first the material and then the lining 

ng figures, press out the 
seams, and into the boot in such a 
manner that all the of the seams come between 
Sew the felt sole, which is 
oe Bap lement, to the boot according 
to the correspondin; ; this sole is covered on 
the inside with a sole of flannel button-hole stitched 


e upper 
edge work in loop stitch with black or gray eigh old 
ement, 


and the outer parts of 
tapestry ; illustration, Fig. 2, gives a suitable design 
for doing this. 


Rug with Application Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 44. 


Tis rug consists of a piece of black cloth forty-six 
inches long and thirty inches wide, ornamented around 
the edge in application embroidery, and furnished in 
the centre with a deer-skin. Black woolen fringe four 
inches wide finishes the edge. Cut a piece of black 
cloth of the peqermte size, and transfer the design, a 
section of which is given by Fig. 25, Supplement, to 
a piece of maroon cloth forty-five inches long and 
twenty-nine inches wide, in such a manner that an 
edge half an inch wide is left free all around. Baste 
the piece of maroon cloth on the black cloth so that 
the latter projects half an inch all around, and work 
the design in chain stitch with maroon saddler’s 
silk, always passing the needle through both layers of 
material. Cut away the maroon material between the 
design figures, observing the illustration. Work a 
double chain stitch row of maroon silk half an inch 
from the outer edge of the rug. Fasten the deer-skin 
on the middle of the rug, line the latter with coarse 
gray linen, and furnish it with fringe and maroon 
woolen cord as shown by the illustration. 











THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avruon or “Lapy Avptey’s SzoreEt,” ETo. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
CLARISSA’S ELOPEMENT. 


Mr. Farrrax came a little after noon—came 
with a calm, grave aspect, as of a man who had 
serious work before him. With all his heart he 
wished that the days of dueling had not been 
over; that he could have sent his best friend to 
Daniel Granger, and made an end of the quarrel 
in a gentleman-like way, in some obscure alley at 
Vincennes, or amidst the shadowy aisles of St. 
Germain. But a duel nowadays is too complete 
an anachronism for an Englishman to propose 
in cold blood. Mr. Fairfax came to his enemy’s 
house for one special purpose. The woman he 
loved was in Daniel Granger’s power; it was his 
duty to explain that fatal meeting in Austin’s 

ooms, to justify Clarissa’s conduct in the eyes 
of her husband. It was not that he meant to 
surrender his hope of their future union—indeed, 
he hoped that the scene-of the previous evening 
would bring about a speedy separation between 
husband and wife. But he had placed her in 
a false position; she was innocent, and he was 
bound to assert her innocence. 

He found Daniel Granger like a man of iron, 
fully justifying that phrase of Lady Laura’s— 
** Carré par le base.” The ignominy of his own 
position came fully home to him at the first mo- 

ment of their meeting. He remembered the day 
when he had liked and respected this man: he 
could not despise him now. 

He was conscious that he carried the mark of 
last night’s skirmish in an unpleasantly conspic- 
uous manner. That straight-out blow of Daniel 
Granger's had left a discoloration of the skin— 
what in a meaner man might have called a 
black eye. He, wo, had hit hard in that brief 
tussle; but no stroke of his had told like that 
blow of the Yorkshireman’s. Mr. Granger bore 
no trace of the encounter. 

The two men met with as serene an air as if 
they had never grappled each other savagely in 
the twilight. 

**T considered it due to Mrs. Granger that I 


“in order to explain her part in the affair of last 


*¢Go on, Sir. The old story, of course—Mrs. 
Granger is spotless; it is only appearances that 
are against her.” 


against her. 
**So far as she is concerned, our meeting yes- 
terday afternoon was an accident. She came 
there to see another person.” 
‘*Indeed! Mr. Austin, the painter, I sup- 
?—a man who painted her portrait, and who 
ean farther acquaintance with her than that. 
A very convenient person, it seems, since she was 
in the habit of going to his rooms nearly every 
afternoon ; and I suppose the same kind of acci- 
dent as that of yesterday generally brought you 
there at the same time.” 
‘‘ Mrs. Granger went to see her brother.” 
‘¢ Her brother ?” 
‘*Yes, Austin Lovel; otherwise Mr. Austin, 
the painter. Ihave been pledged to him to keep 
his identity a secret; but I feel myself at liberty 
to break my promise now—in his sister’s justifi- 
cation.” 
**You mean that the man who came to this 
house as @ stranger is my wife’s brother ?” 
**¥ do.” 
‘* What duplicity! And this is the woman I 
trusted !”. 
*¢There was no voluntary duplicity on your 
wife’s part. I know that she was most anxious 
you should be told the truth.” 
‘*You know! Yes, of course; you are in my 
wife’s confidence — an honor I have never en- 
joyed.” 
*¢ Tt was Austin who objected to make himself 
known to you.” 
‘** T scarcely wonder at that, considering his an- 
tecedents. ‘The whole thing has been very clev- 
erly done, Mr. Fairfax, and I acknowledge my- 
self completely duped. I don’t think there is 
any occasion for us to discuss the subject farther. 
Nothing that you could say would alter my esti- 
mation of the events of last night. I regret that 
I suffered myself to be betrayed into any violence 
—that kind of thing is behind the times. We 
have wiser remedies for our wrongs nowadays.” 
**You do not mean that you would degrade 
your wife in a law court!” cried Mr. Fairfax. 
** Any legal investigation must infallibly establish 
her innocence ; but no woman’s name can escape 
untainted from such an ordeal.” 
**No, I am not likely to do that. I have a 
son, Mr. Fairfax. As for my wife, my plans 
are formed. It is not in the power of any one 
living to alter them.” 
‘¢*'Then it is useless for me to say more. On 
the honor of a gentleman, I have told you noth- 
ing but the truth. Your wife is innocent.” 

‘*She is not guiltless of having listened to you. 
That is quite enough for me.” 

** T have done, Sir,” said George Fairfax, grave- 
ly, and, with a bow and a somewhat cynical smile, 
departed. 

He had done what he felt himself bound to do. 
He had no ardent wish to patch up the broken 
union between Clarissa and herhusband. From 
the first hour in which he heard of her marriage 
he had held it in jealous abhorrence. He had 
very little compunction about what had happen- 
ed. It must bring matters to a crisis, he thought. 
In the mean time, he would have given a great 
deal to be able to communicate with: Clarissa, 
and began accordingly to deliberate how that 
might best be done. 

He did not deliberate long; for while he was 
meditating all manner of roundabout modes of 
approach, he suddenly remembered how Austin 
Lovel had told him he always wrote to his sis- 
ter under cover to her maid. All he had to do, 
therefore, was to find out the maid’s name. 

That would be easy enough, Mr. Fairfax im- 
agined, if his servant was good for any thing. 
The days of Leporello are over ; but a well-bred 
valet may still have some little talent for diplo- 


macy. 

‘* My fellow has only to waylay one of Gran- 
ger’s grooms,” Mr. Fairfax said to himself, ** and 
he can get theinformation I want readily enough.” 

There was not much time to be lost, he thought. 
Mr. Granger had spoken of his plans with a cer- 
tain air of decision. Those plans involved some 
change of residence, no doubt. He would take 
his wife away from Paris; punish her by swift 
banishment from that brilliant city; bury her 
alive at Arden Court, and watch her with the 
eyes of a lynx for the rest of his life. 

‘*Let him watch you never so closely, or shut 
you in what prison he may, I will find a door of 
escape for you, my darling,” he said to himself. 


The mistress and maid were busy, meanwhile, 
making arrangements for a sudden flight. There 
was very little packing to be done; for they 
could take nothing, or scarcely any thing, with 
them. The great difficulty would be to get the 
child out of the house. After a good deal of de- 
liberation, they had decided the manner in which 
their attempt was to be made. It was dusk be- 
tween five and six; and at dusk Jane was to go 
to the nursery, and, in the most innocent manner 
possible, carry off the boy for half an hour’s play 
in his mother’s dressing-room. It was fortunate- 
ly a usual thing for Clarissa to have him with her 
at this time, when she happened to be at home 
so early, There was a dingy servants’ staircase 
leading from the. corridor to the ground-floor ; 
and down this they were to make their escape un- 
observed, the child bundled up in a shawl, Jane 
Target having slipped out beforehand and hired 
a i which was to wait for them a little 
way Off in the side street. There was a train 
leaving Paris at seven, which would take them to 
Amiens, where they could sleep ight, and 
go on to Brussels in the morning. Once. in 
Brussels, they must contrive somehow to find 
Austin lon = 

Of her plans for the future—how she was to 
live separated from her husband, and defying him 


wholly occupied by that one consideration about 
her child. To secure him to herself was the end 
- aim of oe existence. 

t was only at Jane’s suggestion that she set 
herself to caléalies ways and means. She had 
scarcely any ready money—one five-pound note 
and a handful of silver comprised all her wealth. 
She had given her brother every sixpence she 
could spare. ‘There were her jewels, it is trac— 
jewels worth three or four. thousand pounds. 
But she shrank from the idea of touching these. 
While she sat with her purse in her hand, idly 
counting the silver, and not at all able to realize 
the difficulties of her position, the faithful Jane 
came to her relief. 

**T’ve got five-and-twenty pounds with me, 
ma’am, saved out of my wages since I’ve been in 
your service; and I’m sure you're welcome to the 
money.” ‘5 

Jane had brought her little hoard with her, in- 
tending to invest some part of it in presents for 
her kindred—a shawl for her mother, and so on; 
but had been disappointed, by finding that the 
Parisian shops, brilliant as they were, contained 
very much the same things she had seen in Lon- 
don, and at higher prices. She had entertained 
a hazy notion that cashmere shawls were in some 
manner a product of the soil of France, and could 
be bought for a mere trifle; whereby she had 
been considerably taken aback when the proprie- 
tor of a plate-glass edifice on the Boulevard des 
Italiens asked her a thousand francs for a black 
cashmere, which she had set her mind upon as a 
suitable covering for the shoulders of Mrs. Tar- 


get. 

**You dear good girl!” said Clarissa, touched 
by this new proof of fidelity; ‘but if I should 
never be able to pay you the money!” 

‘*Stuff and nonsense, ma’am! no fear of that ; 
and if you weren't, I shouldn’t care. Father and 
mother are comfortably off; and I’m not going 
to work for a pack of brothers and sisters. I 
gave the girls new bonnets last Easter, and sent 
them a ribbon apiece at Christmas; and that’s 
enough for them. If you don’t take the money, 
ma’am, I shall throw it in the fire.” 

Clarissa consented to accept the use of the 
money. She would be able to repay it, of course. 
She had a vague idea that she could earn money 
as a teacher of drawing in some remote Continent- 
al city, where they might live very cheaply. How 
sweet it would be to work for her child! much 
sweeter than to be a millionaire’s wife, and dress 
him in purple and fine linen that cost her noth- 
ing. 

She spent some hours in looking over and ar- 
ranging her jewels. From all of these she select- 
ed only two half-hoop diamond rings, as a reserve 
against the hour of need. These and these only 
of Daniel Granger’s gifts would she take with her. 
She made a list of her trinkets, with a nota bene 
stating her appropriation of the two rings, and 
laid it at the top of her principal jewel-case. Aft- 
er this, she wrote a letter to her husband—a few 
lines Only, telling him how she had determined 
to take her child away with her, and how she 
should resist to the last gasp any attempt to rob 
her of him. 

“If I were the guilty wretch you think me,” 
she wrote, ‘‘I would willingly surrender my dar- 
ling, rather than degrade him by any association 
with such a fallen creature. But whatever wrong 
I have committed against you—and that wrong 
was done by my marriage—I have not forfeited 
the right to my child’s affection.” 

This letter-written, there was nothing more to 
be done. Jane packed a traveling-bag with a 
few necessary items, and that was all the luggage 
they could venture to carry away with them. 

The afternoon post brought a letter from Brus- 
sels, addressed to Miss Jane Target, which the 
girl brought in triumph to her mistress, 

** There'll be no bother about finding Mr. Aus- 
tin, ma'am,” she cried. ‘‘ Here’s a letter!” 

The letter was in Austin’s usual brief, careless 
style, entering into no explanations; but it told 
the quarter in which he had found a lodging ; so 
Clarissa was at least sure of this friendly shelter. 
It would be a poor one, no doubt; nor was Aus- 
tin Lovel by any means a strong rock upon which 
to lean in the hour of trouble. But she loved 
him, and she knew that he would not turn his 
back upon her. 

The rest of the day seemed long and dreary. 
Clarissa wandered into the nursery two or three 
times in order to assure herself, by the evidence 
of her own eyes, of her boy’s safety. She found 
the nurse-maid busy packing, under Mrs. Brob- 
son’s direction. 

The day waned. Clarissa had not seen her 
husband since that meeting in the corridor; nor 
had she gone into any of the rooms where Miss 
Granger might beencountered, ‘That young lady, 
painfully in the dark as to what had happened, 

sat at her table in the window, diligently illumi- 
nating, and wondering when her father would take 
her into his confidence. She had been told of the 
intended journey on the next day, and that she 
and her brother were to go back to Arden Court, 
under the protection of the servants, wi 





“Oh, of course, miss; gentlefolks has always 
good reasons for their goings-on!” Warman re- 
marked, snappishly; and then “took it out” of 
one of Miss Granger's bonnets during the process 
of packing. 

Twilight came at last, the longed-for dusk, in 
which the attempt was to be made. Clarissa had 
put on one of her darkest, plainest dresses, and 
borrowed a little black straw bonnet of her maid. 
This bonnet and her seal-skin jacket she deferred 
putting on until the last; for there was always 
the fear that Mr. Granger might come in at some 
awkward moment. At half past five Jane Tar- 
get went to the nursery and fetched the year-old 
heir of Arden Court. 

He was always glad to go to his mother; and 
he came to-night crowing and laughing, and kick- 
ing his little blue shoes in boisterous rapture. 
Jane kept guard at the door while Clarissa put 
on her bonnet and jacket, and wrapped up the 
baby—first in a warm fur-lined opera jacket, and 
then in a thick tartan shawl. They had no hat 
for him, but tied up his pretty flaxen head in a 
large silk handkerchief, and put the shawl over 
that. The little fellow submitted to the operation, 
which he evidently regarded in the light of an ex- 
cellent joke. 

Every thing was now ready. Clarissa carried 
her baby ; Jane went before with the bag, lead- 
ing the way down the darksome servants’ stair- 
case, where at any moment they might meet one 
of Mr. Granger’s retainers. Luckily, they met 
no one; the descent only occupied about two 
minutes; and, at the bottom of the stairs, Cla- 
rissa found herself in a small square stone lobby, 
lighted by a melancholy jet of gas, and pervaded 
by the smell of cooking. In the next moment, 
Jane—who had made herself mistress of all mi- 
nor details—opened a door, and they were out in 
the dull, quiet street—the side street, at the end 
of which workmen were scalping away a hill. 

A few doors off they found the carriage, which 
Jane had secured half an hour before, and a very 
civil driver. Clarissa told the driver where to 
go, and then got in, with her precious burden 
safe in her arms, 

The precious burden set up a wail at this 
juncture, not understanding or approving these 
strange proceedings, and it was as much as his 
mother could do to soothe him. <A few yards 
round the corner they passed a man, who looked 
curiously at the vehicle. This was George Fair- 
fax, who was pacing the street in the gloaming 
in order to reconnoitre the dwelling of the wom- 
an he loved, and who let her pass him unaware. 
His own man was busy at the same time enter- 
taining one of Mr. Granger’s footmen in a neigh- 
boring wine-shop, in the hope of extracting the 
information his master required about Mrs. 
Granger’s maid. They reached the station just 
five minutes before the train left for Amiens; 
and once seated in the railway carriage, Clarissa 
almost felt as if her victory was certain, so easily 
had the first stage been got over. She kissed 
and blessed Jane Target, whom she called her 
guardian angel; and smothered her baby with 
kisses, apostrophizing him with all manner of 
fond foolishness. 

Every thing favored her. The flight was not 
discovered until nearly three-quarters of an hour 
after Clarissa had eloped with her baby down 
that darksome stair. Mrs, Brobson, luxuriating 
in tea, toast, and gossip before the nursery fire, 
and relieved not a little by the absence of her 
one-year-old charge, had been unconscious of the 
progress of time. It was only when the little 
clock upon the chimney-piece chimed the half 
hour after six that she began to wonder about 
the baby. 

** His mar’s had him longer than ever,” she 
said; ‘*you’d better go and fetch him, Liza. 
She'll be wanting to dress for dinner, I dessay. 
I suppose she’s going down to dinner to-night, 
though there is something up.” 

‘¢ She didn’t go down to breakfast, nor get to 
lunch,” said Eliza, who had her information 
fresh and fresh from one of the footmen; ‘‘ and 
Mr. Granger’s been a-walking up and down the 
droring-room as if he was a-doing of it for a 
wager, William Baker says. Mr. Fairfax come 
this morning, and didn’t stop above a quarter of 
an hour; but William was outside the droring- 
room door all the time, and there was no loud 
talking, nor quarreling, nor nothink.” 

“That Fairfax is a villain,” replied Mrs. 
Brobson. ‘‘I don’t forget the day he kissed 
baby in Arden Park. I never see any good 
come of a single gentleman kissing a lady’s baby, 
voluntary. It isn’t their nature to do it, unless 
they’ve a hankering after the mar.” 

“‘Lor, Brobson, how horful!” cried Eliza. 
And in this pleasant converse the nurse and her 
subordinate wasted another five minutes. 

The nurse-maid frittered away a few more 
minutes in tapping gingerly at the dressing-room 
door, until at last, emboldened by the silence, 
she opened it, and, peering in, beheld nothing 
but emptiness, Mrs. Granger had gone to the 
drawing-room, perhaps; but where was baby ? 
and where was Jane Target? ‘The girl went in 





Granger and his wife went elsewh 
not a little puzzled by the peculia 
rangement. Warman was packing; 


the while at having tmauch 
time, and knew not hi 
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search of her favorite, William Baker. Were 
Mrs. Granger and baby in the drawing-room ? 
No; Mr. Baker had been in attendance all the 
afternoon. Mrs. Granger had not left her own 
partments, 

‘¢But she’s not there,” cried Eliza, aghast ; 










of the carri yy Mr. Fairfax. 

‘There must have been something, f 
said, ‘‘or your pa would never have taken th 
freak into his head—racing back as if it #fag*fol 
wager; and me not having seen half I w 
see, nor bought so much as a pincushion @ 
home to my friends, I had a clear month bel 
me, I thought, so where was the use of hurrying ; 
and then to be scampered andaarum-scarumed 
off like this! It’s really too 

**T have no doubt papa has good reasons for 
what he is doing, Warman,” ariswered Miss Gran- 








should call upon you,” George Fairfax began, 





—Clarissa thought nothing. Her mind was 





ger, with dignity. 












or Target either. I’ve been looking for 


he ran back to the dressing-room ; it was 
empty, and the bedroom adjoining. Mr. 
anger’s dressing-room was beyond that, and 
e was there writing letters. At this door—this 
sacred door, the threshold whereof she had never 
crossed—Eliza the nurse-maid tapped nervously. 

‘“<Qh, if you please, Sir, have you got Master 
Lovel ?” ; 

‘*No,” cried Daniel Granger, starting up from 
his desk. ‘* What made you think him likely to 
be here ?” 
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“ T can’t find him, please, Sir. I’ve been look- 
ing in Mrs. Granger’s dressing-room, and every 
where almost. Jane Target fetched him for his 
ma close upon an hour ago; and Mrs. Brobson 
sent me for him, and I fancied as you might have 
got him with you, Sir.” 

Mr. Granger came out of his room with the 
lamp in his hand, and came through the bed- 
room to his wife’s dressing-room, looking with 
that stern, searching gaze of his into every shad- 
owy corner, as if he thought Clarissa and her 
baby might be playing hide-and-seek there. 
But there was no one—the cheval-glass and the 
great glass door of the wardrobe reflected only 
his own figure, and the scared nurse-maid peer- 
ing from behind his elbow. He went on to the 
nursery, opening the doors of all the rooms as he 
passed, and looking in. There are some con- 
victions that come in a minute. Before that 
search was finished, Daniel Granger felt very 
sure that his wife had left him, and had taken 
her child away with her. 

In what manner and to what doom had she 
gone? Was her flight a shameful one, with 
George Fairfax for her companion? He knew 
now, for the first time, that in the depths of his 
mind there had been some lurking belief in her 
innocence, it was so supreme an agony to him to 
imagine that she had taken a step which must 
make her guilt a certainty. He did not waste 
much time in questioning the verbose Brobson. 
The child was missing—that was quite clear— 
and his wife, and his wife’s maid. It was some 
small relief to him to know that she had taken 
the honest Yorkshire girl. If she had been go- 
ing to ignominy, she would scarcely have taken 
any one who knew her past history—above all, 
one whom she had known in her childhood. 

What was hetodo? To follow her, of course, 
if by any means he could discover whither she 
had gone. To set the telegraph wires going, 
also, with a view to discovering her destination, 
He drove off at once to the chief telegraph office, 
and wrote a couple of messages, one to Mr. 
Lovel, at Spa—the other to Mr. Oliver, at Hol- 
borough Rectory; with a brief, stern request to 
be informed immediately if his wife should arrive 
at either place. ‘There was Lady Laura Arm- 
strong, her most intimate friend, with whom she 
might possibly seek a refuge in the hour of her 
trouble; but he did not care to make any ap- 
plication in that quarter, unless driven to do so. 
He did not want to make his wrongs public. 

From the telegraph office he drove to the 
Northern Railway Station, and made minute in- 
quiries about the trains. There was a train by 
which she might have gone to Calais half an hour 
before he arrived there. He enlisted the services 
of a official, and promenaded the waiting-rooms 
and platforms, the dreary chambers in which 
travelers wait for their luggage, to and fro be- 
tween the barriers that torment the soul of the 
impatient. He asked this man, and several other 
men, if a lady, with her baby and maid, had been 
observed to take their departure by any train 
within the last hour. But the men shrugged 
their shoulders hopelessly. Ladies and maids 
and babies came and went in flocks, and no one 
noticedthem. There were always babies. Yes; 
one of the men did remember a stout lady in a red 
shawl, with a baby and a bird-cage and a crowd 
of boxes, who had gone by the second-class. Is 
it that that was the lady monsieur was looking 
for, par hasard ? 

‘*She will go to her father,” Mr. Granger said 
to himself again and again; and this for the mo- 
ment seemed to him such a certainty, that he had 
half made up his mind to start for Spa by the next 
train that would carry him in that direction. 
But the thought of George Fairfax—the possibil- 
ity that his wife might have had a companion in her 
flight—arrested him inthenext moment. ‘‘ Bet- 
ter that I should stop to make sure of his where- 
abouts,” he thought; and drove straight to the 
Champs Elysées, where Mr. Fairfax had his 
bachelor quarters. 

Here he saw the valet, who had not long re- 
turned from that diplomatic expedition to the 
neighborhood of the Rue de Morny, but who ap- 
peared the very image of unconsciousness and in- 
nocence notwithstanding. Mr. Fairfax was din- 
ing at home with some friends. Would Mr. 
Granger walk in? The dinner was not served 
yet. Mr, Fairfax would be delighted to see him. 

Mr. Granger refused to go in; but told the 
man he should be glad to see Mr. Fairfax there, 
in the anteroom, for a-moment. He wanted to 
be quite sure that the valet was not lying. 

Mr. Fairfax came out, surprised at the visit. 

‘*T had a special reason for wishing to know 
if you were at home this evening,” said Daniel 
Granger. ‘‘I am sorry to have disturbed you, 
and will not detain you from your friends.” 

And then the question flashed upon him— 
Was she there? No; that would be too daring. 
- other refuge she might seek ; but surely not 
this. 

George Fairfax had flung the door wide open 
in coming out. Mr. Granger saw the dainty 
bachelor room, with its bright pictures shining in 
the lamp-light, and two young men in evening 
dress lolling against the mantel-piece. The 
odors of an elaborate dinner were also perceptible. 
The valet had told the truth. Daniel Granger 
murmured some vague excuse, and departed. 

‘*Queer!”? muttered Mr. Fairfax as he went 
back to his friends. ‘‘I’m afraid the man is go- 
ing off his head; and yet he seemed cool enough 
to-day.” 

From the Champs Elysées Mr. Granger drove 
to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard. There was an- 
other possibility to be considered : if Austin, the 
painter, were indeed Austin Lovel, as George 
Fairfax had asserted, it was possible that Clarissa 
had gone to him; and the next thing to be done 
was to ascertain his whereabouts. ‘The ancient 
porter, whom Mr. Granger had left the night be- 
fore in a doubtful and bewildered state of mind, 
was eating some savory mess for his supper com- 





fortably enough this evening, but started up in 
surprise, with his spectacles on his forehead, at 
Mr. Granger’s reappearance. 

‘*T want to know where your lodger, Mr. Aus- 
tin, went when he left here?” Mr. Granger de- 
manded, briefly. 

The porter shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Alas! monsieur, that is an impossibility. I 
know nothing of Mr. Austin’s destination ; only 
that he went away yesterday, at three o'clock, in 
a hackney-coach, which was to take him to the 
Northern Railway.” 

‘*Ts there no one who can tell me what I want 
to know ?” asked Mr. Granger. 

**T doubt it, monsieur. Monsieur Austin was 
in debt to almost every one except his landlord. 
He promised to write about his furniture—some 
of the movables in those rooms up stairs are his 
—cabinets, carved chairs, tapestries, and so on; 
but he said nothing as to where he was going.” 

‘¢ He promised to write,” repeated Mr. Granger. 
‘‘That’s an indefinite kind of promise. You 
could let me know, I suppose, if you heard any 
thing ?” 

‘¢ But certainly,” replied the porter, who saw 
Mr. Granger’s fingers in his waistcoat pocket, and 
scented a fee, ‘‘monsieur should know immedi- 
ately.” 

Mr. Granger wrote his address upon a card, and 
gave it to the porter, with a napoleon. 

*¢ You shall have another when you bring me 
any information. Good-night.” 

At home, Daniel Granger had to face his 
daughter, who had heard by this time of her step- 
mother’s departure and the abstraction of the baby. 

‘*Oh, papa,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I do so feel for 
you!” and made as if she would have embraced 
her parent; but he stood like a rock, not invit- 
ing any affectionate demonstration. 

‘¢ Thank you, my dear,” he said, gravely; *‘ but 
I can do very well without pity. It’s a kind of 
thing I’m not accustomed to. Iam annoyed that 
Clarissa should have acted—in—in this ill-advised 
manner; but I have no doubt matters will come 
right in a little time.” 

‘*Lovel, my brother, is safe, papa ?” inquired 
Sophia, clasping her hands. 

**T have every reason to believe so. He is 
with his mother.” 

Miss Granger sighed profoundly, as much as to 
say, ‘* He could not be in worse hands.” 

‘¢ And I think, my dear,” continued her father, 
‘*that the less you trouble yourself about this 
business the better. Any interference on your part 
will only annoy me, and may occasion unpleasant- 
ness between us. You will go back to Arden to- 
morrow, as I intended, with Warman, and one of 
the men to take care of your luggage. The rest 
of the establishment will follow in a day or so,” 

‘¢ And you, papa?” 

‘“*My plans are uncertain. I shall return to 
Arden as soon as I can.” 

‘*Dear old Arden!” exclaimed Sophia; ‘‘ how 
I wish we had nexer left it! How happy I was 
for the first four years of my life there!” 

This apostrophe Mr. Granger perfectly under- 
stood—it meant that, with the advent of Clarissa, 
happiness had fled away from Sophia’s dwelling- 
place. He did not trouble himself to notice the 
speech ; but it made him angry, nevertheless. 

‘*There is a letter for you, papa,” said Miss 
Granger, pointing to a side-table; ‘‘a letter which 
Warman found up stairs.” 

The lynx-eyed Warman, prying and peering 
about, had spied out Clarissa’s letter to her hus- 
band, half hidden among the frivolities on the 
dressing-table. Mr. Granger pounced upon it 
eagerly, full of hope. It might tell him all he 
wanted to know. 

It told him nothing. The words were not con- 
sistent with guilt, unless Clarissa were the very 
falsest of women. But had she not been the 
falsest? Had she not deceived him grossly, un- 
pardonably? Alas! he was already trying to 
make excuses for her—trying to believe her in- 
nocent. Innocent of what society calls sin—yes, 
she might be that. But had he not seen her 
kneeling beside her lover? Had she not owned 
that she loved him? She had; and the memory 
of her words was poison to Daniel Granger. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
UNDER THE SHADOW OF 8ST. GUDULE. 


Tr was about half an hour before noon on the 
following day when Clarissa arrived at Brussels, 
and drove straight to her brother’s lodging, which 
was in an obscure street under the shadow of St. 
Gudule. Austin was at work in a room opening 
straight from the staircase—-a bare, shabby-look- 
ing chamber—and looked up from his easel with 
profound astonishment on beholding Mrs. Gran- 
ger, with her maid and baby. 

‘¢Why, Clary, what, in the name of all that’s 
wonderful, brings you to Brussels?” he exclaimed. 

‘*T have come to live with you for a little 
while, Austin, if you will let me,” she answered, 
quietly. ‘‘I have no other home now.” 

Austin Lovel laid down his palette, and came 
across the room to receive her. 

** What does it all mean, Clary ?—Look here, 
young woman,” he said to Jane Target; ‘‘ you'll 
find my wife in the next room; and she'll help 
you to make that youngster comfortable.—Now, 
Clary,” lie went on, as the girl courtesied and 
vanished through the door that divided the two 
rooms, ‘‘ what does it all mean?” 

Clarissa told him her story—told it, that is to 
say, as well as she could tell a story which reflect- 
ed so much discredit upon herself. 

**T went to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard at 5 
on Tuesday—as I promised, you know, Austin— 
and found Mr. Fairfax there. You may imagine 
how surprised I was-when I heard you were gone. 
He did not tell me immediately ; and he detained 
me there—talking to me.” 

The sudden crimson which mounted to her very 
temples at this juncture betrayed her secret. 





** Talking to you!” cried Austin; ‘‘ you mean 
making love to you! The infernal scoundrel!” 

** It was—very dishonorable!” 

**'That’s a mild way of putting it. What! he 
hung about my rooms when I had gone, to get 
you into a trap, as it were, at the risk of com- 
promising you in a most serious manner! You 
never gave him any encouragement, did you, 
Clarissa ?” 

‘*T never meant to do so.” 

**You never meant! But a woman must know 
what she is doing. You used to meet him at my 
rooms very often. If I had dreamed there was 
any flirtation between you, I should have taken 
care to put a stop to that. Well, goon. You 
found Fairfax there, and you let him detain you, 
and then—?” 

‘* My husband came, and there was a dreadful 
scene, and he knocked Mr. Fairfax down.” 

‘* Naturally, I respect him for doing it.” 

**And for a few minutes I thought he was 
dead,” said Clarissa, with a shudder; and then 
she went on with her story, telling her brother 
how Daniel Granger had threatened to separate 
her from her child. 

‘*'That was hard lines,” said Austin; ‘‘but I 
think you would have done better to remain pas- 
sive. It’s natural that he should take this busi- 
ness rather seriously at first; but that would 
wear off in a short time. . What you have done 
will only widen the breach.” 

‘**T have got my child,” said Clarissa. 

**Yes; but in any case you must have had 
him. That threat of Granger’s was only blank 
cartridge.’ He could not deprive you of the cus- 
tody of your son.” 

‘**He will try to get a divorce, perhaps. He 
thinks me the vilest creature in the world.” 

**A divorce—bosh! Divorces are not obtained 
so easily. What a child you are, Clarissa!” 

‘*At any rate, he was going to take me back 
to papa in disgrace. I could not have endured 
that. My father would think me guilty, per- 


ps. 

Again the tell-tale crimson flushed Clarissa’s 
face. The memory of that September evening at 
Mill Cottage flashed across her mind, and her 
father’s denunciation of George Fairfax and his 
race. 

‘Your father would be wise enough to defend 
his child, I imagine,” replied Austin, ‘‘although 
he is not a person whose conduct I would pretend 
to answer for. But this quarrel between you and 
your husband must be patched up, Clary.” 

‘That will never be.”: 

**It must be—for your son’s sake, if not for 
yours. You pretend to love that boy, and are 
yet so blind to his interests? He is not the heir 
to an entailed estate, remember. Granger is a 
self-made man, and, if you offend him, may leave 
Arden Court to his daughter’s children.” 

She had robbed her son of his birthright, per- 
haps. For what? Because she had not had the 


«strength to shut her heart against a guilty love; 


because, in the face of every good resolution she 
had ever made, she had been weak enough to list- 
en when George Fairfax chose to speak. 

‘*Tt seems very hard,” she said, helplessly. 

“It would be uncommonly hard upon that 
child, if this breach were not healed. But it 
must be healed.” 

** You do not know half the bitter things Mr. 
Granger said. Nothing would induce me to hu- 
miliate myself to him.” 

‘*Not the consideration of your son’s inter- 
ests ?” 

‘* God will protect my son ; he will not be pun- 
ished for any sin of his mother’s.” 

**Come now, Clary, be reasonable. Let me 
write to Granger in my own proper character, 
telling him that you are here.” 

*¢ Ff you do that, I will never forgive you. It 
would be most dishonorable, most unkind. You 
will not do that, Austin ?” 

**Of course I will not, if you insist upon it. 
But I consider that you are acting very foolishly. 
There must have been a settlement, by-the-way, 
when you married. Do you remember any thing 
about it ?” 

‘¢ Very little. There was five hundred a year 
settled on me for pin-money ; and five hundred a 
year for papa, settled somehow —the reversion 
to come to me, I think they said. And—yes, I 
remember—if I had any children, the eldest son 
was to inherit Arden Court.” 

“‘That’s lucky! I thought your father would 
never be such a fool as to let you marry without 
some arrangement of that sort.” 

“Then my darling is safe, is he not ?” 

** Well, yes, I suppose so.” 

*¢ And you will not betray me, Austin?” said 
Clarissa, imploringly. 

‘Betray you! If you put it in that way, of 
course not. But I should be acting more in your 
interests if I wrote to Granger. No good can 
come of the step you have taken. However, we 
must trust to the chapter of accidents,” added 
Austin, with a resumption of his habitual care- 
lessness. ‘‘ I needn’t tell you that you are heart- 
ily welcome to my hospitality, such as it is. Our 
quarters are rough enough, but Bessie will do 
what she can to make you comfortable ; and I'll 
put on a spurt and work extra hard to keep things 
together. I have found a dealer in the Montagne 

de la Cour who is willing to take my sketches at 
a decent price. Look here, Clary, how do you 
like this little bit of genre? ‘ Forbidden Fruit’ 
—a chubby, six-year-old girl, on tiptoe, trying to 
filch a peach growing high on the wall; flimsy 
child, and pre-Raphaelite wall. Peach, carna- 
tion velvet; child’s cheek to match the peach. 
Rather a nice thing, isn’t it?” asked Austin, 
lightly. 

Clarissa made some faint attempt to appear in- 
terested in the picture, which she only saw in a 
dim, far-off way. 

‘*T shall be very glad to see where you are go- 
ing to put baby,” she said, anxiously. 

The bleak and barren aspect of the painting- 





room did not promise much for the accommoda- 
tion er comfort of Mr. Lovel’s domicile. 

**Where I am going to put baby! Ah, to be 
sure, you will want a room to sleep in,” said Aus- 
tin, as if this necessity had only just struck him. 

‘*We'lll soon manage that; the house is roomy 
enough—a perfect barrack, in fact. ‘There was a 
lace-factory carried on in it once, I believe. I 
dare say there’s a room on this floor that we can 
have. I'll go and see about that, while you make 
yourself comfortable with Bessie. We have only 
two rooms—this and the next, which is our bed- 
room ; but we shall do something better by-and- 
by, if I find my pictures sell pretty fast.” 

He went off whistling an opera air, and by no 
means oppressed by the idea that he had a sister 
in difficulties cast upon his hands. 

There was a room—a darksome chamber at 
the back of the house—looking into a narrow al- 
ley, where domestic operations of some kind 
seemed to be going on in every window and 
door-way, but sufficiently spacious, and with two 
beds. It was altogether homely, but looked tol- 
erably clean; and Clarissa was satisfied with it, 
although it was the poorest room that had ever 
sheltered her, She had her baby—that. was the 
grand point; and he rolled upon the beds, and 
crowed and chattered, in his half-inarticulate way, 
with as much delight as if the shabby chamber 
had been an apartment in a palace. 

“If he is happy, I am more than content!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Granger. 

A fire was lighted in the stove, and Bessie 
brought them a second breakfast of coffee and 
rolls, and a great basin of bread and milk for 
young Lovel. The little man ate ravenously, 
and did not cry for Brobson—seemed, indeed, 
rather relieved to have escaped from the juris- 
diction of that respectable matron. He was fond 
of Jane Target, who was just one of those plump, 
apple-cheeked young women whom children love 
instinctively, and who had a genius for singing 
ballads of a narrative character, every verse em- 
bellished with a curious, old-fashioned, quavering 
turn. 

After this refreshment—the first that Clarissa 
had taken with any approach to appetite since 
that luckless scene in her brother’s painting- 
room—Jane persuaded her mistress to lie down 
and rest, which she did, falling asleep peacefully, 
with her boy’s bright young head nestling beside 
her on the pillow. It was nearly dark when she 
awoke ; and after dinner she went out for a walk 
with Austin in the bright, gas-lit streets, and 
along a wide boulevard, where the tall, bare trees 
looked grim in the darkness, The freedom of 
this new life seemed strange to her, after the 
forms and ceremonies of her position as Daniel 
Granger’s wife—and Sophia Granger’s step-moth- 
er—strange, and not at all unpleasant. 

**T think I could be very happy with you and 
Bessie always, Austin,” she said, ‘‘if they would 
only leave me in peace.” 

**Could you, Clary? I’m sure I should be 
very glad to have you; but it would be rather 
hard upon Granger.” 

“* He was going to take me back to papa; he 
wanted to get rid of me.” 

“* He was in a passion when he talked about 
that, rely upon it.” 

** He was as cold as ice, Austin. I don’t be- 
lieve he was ever in a passion in his life,” 

[TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.] 








GRUMBLERS. 


RUMBLING is a disease which, once caught, 
is seldom got rid of again; a habit that 
sticks like a bur and grows like a mushroom; 
a Nessus garment, which, when put on, can not 
be taken off and hung up in the wardrobe at 
pleasure, but which clings to the devoted flesh 
with immovable tenacity, and resists every effort 
from the outside to tear it away. Nothing but 
the most resolute will can conquer that habit 
when formed ; but resolute will, though strong 
enough when dealing with other folks’ weak- 
nesses and tempers, is wonderfully incapable 
when acting as a curb on one’s self. And when 
the question comes of doing any thing disagree- 
able to flesh or blood for the good of one’s soul, 
resolution is apt to melt away from marble to 
mud. 
Yet, if the grumbler only knew how disagree- 
able he makes himself! It is to be presumed 
that we all like to be loved, save those few ec- 
centric pedple who boast of their ability to live 
without the sympathy or charity of their kind. 
But, taking mankind en masse, and making no 
abnormal exceptions, we all desire the esteem and 
good feeling of our’fellows, and most of us con- 
descend even to underhand meannesses to insure 
consideration. But the grumbler, without in- 
tending it, makes all who come in contact with 
him so uncomfortable that they only long to es- 
cape him ; and he wearies even the stoutest affec- 
tion by time. So far from seeing that any cloud 
of his has a silver lining, to his way of looking at 
things the brightest silver throws a sable shadow; 
and instead of the longest lane having a turning 
at last, the shortest that he may have to traverse 
is as ifendless. Whatever good things he has are 
overtopped by their corresponding disadvantages, 
and his lean kine eat up his fat ones at a sitting. 
If you praise his children, he points out to you 
their faults; if you tell him his garden is pretty, 
he laments the trouble and expense of keeping it 
up; if you envy him thesunny aspect of his flow- 
er-clad house, he counts up to you the cost of the 
faded carpets and curtains which a southern aspect 
involves, and sighs over earwigs in his tea and 
greenfly on his roses, Whatever you see in his 
surroundings to admire or approve, he is sure to 
expose to you the defects; and if he has to 
choose between admiring a flower or lamenting 
a weed, the weed will come in for the lamenta- 
tion and the flower will go unregarded. 
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twelve inches long, the ends of which are joinea with button- 
hole stitches of fine white worsted. The upper edge of the 
cuff is scalloped, and ornamented with embroidery, a crochet 
round of picots, and fringe. Sew the completed cuff to the 
under side of the glove, which is trimmed with fringe. Through 
the round of holes in the glove run silk elastic braid, to make 
the glove fit closely. Finally, work the chain stitch rows as 
shown by the illustration, and furnish the glove with two small 
tassels of red worsted. 


Velvet and Kid Kitchen Glove. 


See illustration on page 53. 


Knitted and Crochet Worsted Glove. 
See illustration on page 53. 

Tus glove is-knitted with fine threefold white zephyr worsted on 
coarse steel needles. It is ornamented on the back of the hand with three 
rows of chain stitches, and on the under edge with a crochet picot 
round of red worsted, and is furnished with a white flannel cuff, which 
is embroidered and trimmed with red worsted fringe and a similar 
round of picots.. Begin the glove on the under edge with a founda- 
tion of 60 st. (stitch), and on this knit three rounds, always going 
forward, of alternately 1k. (one stitch knit plain), 1 p. (one stitch 
purled); then : round of holes, always t. t. o. (throw the thread over) 
once and k. 
together, » Bes 
6 rounds again 
of 1k., 1 p., but 
the stitches knit 
plain and purl- 
ed must be 
transposed after 
every 3 rounds. 
The whole glove 
is worked in this 
design. Now 


Tuis glove is 
designed to pro- 
tect the hand in 
handling kitch- 
en utensils. — 
The upper sur- 
face is made 
of black velvet, 
and the under 
surface of kid. 
The glove is 





Musuin Unper-Warist. 


For pattern and ee see eae 
ment, No, XIV., Figs. 38 









knit 33 rounds, going back- 
ward and forward, in order 
to form the slit for the thumb. 
The edge stitches must: form 
an even chain, therefore the 
first stitch of every round is 
slipped; this is done by pass- 
ing the needle from the back 
to the front through the stitch- 
es last knit plain, and from 
the front to the back through 
the stitches knit purled. 

Again. work 9:rounds, going 

forward, which completes the hand. The 
forefinger is now worked first; to do this 
lay the hand flat together, so that the thumb 
slit forms one line with the fold of the knit- 
ted part, then. take up the next 9 stitches 
in front of and the-9 stitches back of the 
fold on, separate needles, cast on 2 new st. 
between the 9 st., each on the inner side 
of the finger, and with these 20 st. knit 36 
rounds, always going forward. Then work 
the finger in a point, knitting off every 2 st. 

together in the 37th round, and all the st. 
together in the next round. For the mid- 
dle finger take up the next 8st. of the outer 
and the next 8 st. of the inner part of the 
hand, and the lower veins of the 2 st. cast 
on at the forefinger, on the needles, cast on 
2 more st.. at the other side between the 
8 st. each; knit with the 20st. 39 rounds, 
always going forward, and cast off as before. 
For the fourth finger. take up the next 7 st. 
of the outer and inner part of the hand each, 
and the 2 st. cast on for the middle finger ; 
cast on 2 more st. between the 7 st. each, 
and with these 18 st. work 34 rounds, al- 
ways going forward. "Knit the little finger 
in 30 rounds with the remaining 12 st. of 
the hand and the 2 gf. cast on for the fourth 
finger. Now the t tmb alone yemains*to 
be knitted. First take up the two edge 


Piyx Sirk Low-NECKED WAIST. 
For pattern see deccription in Sy posterits 


Fig. 1.—Brown VELVET 
JACKET. —Back. 


For pattern and description 
sec ies No. XVL, 
igs. 47 and 48, 
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stitches at the begin- 
ning of the slit on a 
separate needle; in 
doing this, as well as 
in working the fol- 
lowing rounds, al- 
ways pass the needle 
through both chain 
veins of the edge 
stitches; then knit 
for the first round 1 
k., 1 p., Lk. (the 1 p. 
is-taken up between 
the two edge stitches). 
Now work 24 rounds, 

always going back- 
ward and forward, 
and take up 1 edge 
st. at the end of every 
round ; gather the re- 
maining edge stitches 
of the slit on a sepa- 
rate needle, and knit 
30 rounds more, al- 
ways going forw ard ; 

but in the 15th and 
18th of these rounds 
knit twice 2 st. to- 





































Fig. 1.—Gray. Portin Dress. —Froxt. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIIL, Figs. 30-37. 


terval of 3 st. Then cast off the 
thumb.. On the foundation st. of the 
glove crochet with: red worsted for the 
picot round always 
alternately . 1: «se. 
(single _—_ crochet) 
and .1 picot (that 
is, 4 chain stitches 
and 1 sc.'on the 
first of these), pass 
over 1 st. with the 
picot. _ The. cuff 
consists of a bias 
strip of flannel two ; oe . 
inches and three- CamBric Petticoat witH TRAIN. 

quarters wide and : For pattern see description in Supplement. * 


For pattern and descri 
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ment, No, VI., Figs. 18- 





















Watxxinc Dress with MANTeLer. 
gether each at an in- For pattern <= ae peription ee see Supplement, 


tion see a Sepeiee 


trimmed in point Russe and 
satin stitch embroidery with 
red saddler’s silk, as shown 
by the illustration. Cut of 
velvet and red flannel lining 
one piece. each from Fig. 49, 
Supplement; then cut of kid 
and flannel one piece- from 
Fig. 49 also, but only to the 
inner outline. Work the em- 
nate 3 broidery on the velvet as 
Low-NECKED Porntep Basqur-WaAilsT. shown by the illustration and 
For pattern and descri pa ee Sapete. partly indicated on Fig. 49, 
ment, No. XV., Figs, 42-46, and join, first, both pieces of 
the outer material (velvet and 
kid), and then both pieces of flannel. 
Slip the flannel lining into the glove, 
and fasten it on the latter with sev- 
eral stitches. Bind the glove with 
red silk braid. 


Sewing-Weight with Case for 
Sewing Utensils. 
See illustration on page 53. * 

Tus sewing-weight, which is fur- 
nished with a case for sewing utensils, 
consists of a round pasteboard box, 
the edge and lid of which are cov- 
ered with gray satin puffs.-~ The lid 
is furnished besides with a piece of 
black velvet, in the shape of a cross, 
ornamented with embroidery, and 
also with black lace and a braiding 
of gray silk cord (see illustration), 
The box is three inches and a quarter 
For pattern and in height and seven inches and three- 
cme tion see quarters in circumference; the edge 
No, Eg of the lid does not overlap. Fasten 

I., Fige. a piece of lead or tin covered with 
































Front. muslin inside of the box on the bot- 
tom, then line the box with gray silk 
and’ waddigg quilted in diamonds, 

and cover the 


edge with a 
gray satin 
puff. Sew 
gray silk cord, 
which is laid in 
loops as shown & 
by the illustra- 
tion, on the upper 
edge of the puff. 
The bottom of the 
box is covered 
smoothly on the out- 
side with gray satin; 
the joining seam be- 
tween this and the 
puff is covered with 
fine silk cord. Cov- 
er the inside of the 
lid with a cushion 
of wadding and silk 
uilted in diamonds. 
nm the upper str- 
face of the lid fasten sf > 
a cushion of wad- Qa es 


ding covered with \F ete 
i: 
iar 


satin puffs, as shown 
by the illustration, 
and ‘set on the vel- 
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AT STAN AKLRSAL ANAS 
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Fig. 2.—Gray Portis Dress,—Back. 


For pattern and description see Saeie- 
ment, No, XIIL.,-Figs. 30-37 


vet cross. Cut the latter in one piece 
from Fig. 21, Supplement, line it with 
stiff lace, baste white silk braid half an 
inch wide on the cross, 
a quarter of an inch 
from the edge; and on 
the braid, as. well as 
on both sides of it, 
work the point Russe 
embroidery with black 
and gray silk as shown 
by. the _ illustration, 
Edge the velvet cross 

row all around with black 
JACONET PETTICOAT WiTH TRAIN. lace three-quarters of 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 22-24. an inch wide, and sew 
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it on the lid as shown by the illustration, having 
previously edged the lid with coarse gray silk 
cord, Finally, sew the lid to the edge of the 
box, and fasten the cord loops in the middle of 
the velvet cross, 





THE FIRST SUIT. 
Por away the little dresses ; 
Mamma's boy is four years old; 
_ Spare a while the silken tresses, 
Shining in the sun like gold; 
For though papa seems to fear it, 
None a little girl will see 
In the sturdy form with trowsers 
Ending at the dimpled knee. 


From the cap with waving feather 
To the snug and shapely boot, 

Copper-toed for stormy weather, 
Perfect is the boyish suit. 

Belt and buttons, cuffs and collar, 
All as neat as neat can be; 

And the crowning pride, the trowsers, 
Coming to the dimpled knee. 


Ah! my boy, the house is ringing 
With your shouts of glad surprise ; 
And, myself, I feel like singing, 
For the beaming of your eyes. 
Would that mother-love could follow, 
And her darling always see 
Just as happy as this birthday, 
With the trowsers at the knee! 


Off to play, so quick, so eager, 
How he feels the thrill within - 

Of the restless, boyish nature, 

- He to all mankind akin! 

Four! with what contempt he gazes 
On the girlish robes of three! 

One would think he’d long been wearing 
Little trowsers to the knee. 


Go, ny boy! all angels watch you, 
1a the gladness of your day: 
Clouds will come, and rain and sorrow, 
But they still are far away. 
We will chiil with no forebodings, 
Yet I'll pray, on bended knee, 
Wheresoe’er he drifts, my Father, 
Let him not go far from Thee! 








ROYAL’S RAFFLE. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


OYAL and Rosario were sauntering one 
December evening about the city, after a 
fashion of their own, beginning with sunset ef- 
fects and ending with moonlight on the great 
masses of masonry for which they had discov- 
ered an admiration. So, having praised the Old 
South, as every good Bostonian must, and a cer- 
tain campanile adapted te business uses not far 
away, and the magnificent, architecture of the 
Devonshire Street warehouses, and the solid 
stone curves of Franklin Street ; having declared 
for the last time that Boston owed all its pictur- 
esqueness to its narrow and crooked thorough- 
fares, flanked with such superb edifices, and 
opening every now and then on a whole outlook 
of sky; having stood long enough before the 
Sears Building, bristling like Sennacherib’s palace 
in the moonlight—they at length remembered 
that the night had grown bleak and they had 
grown cold, and started for a rapid walk again 
up Washington Street. 

They had reached the upper portion of the 
endless way, where picturesqueness degenerates 
into respectability, and every thing is costly and 
roomy and new, when bulletins and banners at- 
tracted their attention to a recently erected hall, 
and they.found that the Great Fair for Little 
Foundlings was being carried on there, with 
bands of music, and all the additions of a last 
night; and ready for any thing, and especially 
for warmth and light, and pretty faces, and a 
throng of strangers, our pedestrians plunged in, 
-paid their fees, and became a part of the scene— 
a splendid scene, by-the-way—a sort of Eastern 
paradise of wonderful draperies and wonderful 
faces looking out of wonderful bowers of roses 
and vines, behind which were houris bearing 
sherbets and ices and fruits, all in a way to sur- 
pass the dreams of Mohammed himself. 

What a fair it was, to be sure! There was 
nothing, from a coal-scuttle to a camel’s-hair 
shawl, which was not to be had on lottery; for 
it was before these decent days, when ladies 
frown at raffles, but buy slices of ring-cake, and 
take turns at the guess-cake; and both Royal 
and Rosario were presently wild with this re- 
fined and allowed gambling in a crowd of peo- 

le whom they had never seen before in their 
ives. There was a superb cabinet piano, a 
thousand-dollar one, of the kind which Royal 
knew I was dying for—a very shrine of music. 
A plain, middle-aged lady offered Royal a chance 
in it—a person whose appearance excited none 
of his chivalry, apparently, for he wrote my 
name against the number instead of hers. Of 
course that was the last we ever heard of it. I 
never drew any thing in my life, and, indeed, 
am so unlucky in lotteries that I endure thunder- 
showers with the greatest composure, being sure 
I can never be struck by lightning. 

Then there was an India shawl that the Ra- 
jah of Brahmapootra had given to a mission- 
ary who saved his soul, or his life, or the pride 
of his harem—a thousand men had worked on 
it a thousand years! Royal remembered my 
insanity about India shawls; he remembered, 
too, my poor little white rag with its no-colored 
border; he dilated to me afterward upon the 
merits of this one—its pattern, for which the 
growth of an Oriental jungle had been robbed, 
its subdued but splendid tints, the harmonious 
gorgeousness that looked as dull and unmeaning 
to the eye of an ignoramus in camel’s-hair as a 





symphony might sound to the ear of a novice, 
but which to the practiced vision resolved into 
colors as rich as rainbows, as ruddy as the rose, 
as blue as noon, as brilliant as spun gold and 
gems. When he told me of it, and told me he 
ordered the good deacon’s wife who offered it to 
put down the ticket in my name again, I could 
not exactly resist the sensation that that shawl 
was mine any way, in spite of my foreknowledge 
of the impossibility of success for me in such a 
matter. I could already feel its soft folds about 
me, its warm weight, its satisfying hues. Some 
wretch flaunts in that shawl of mine to-day, and 
my little white rag is still its deputy. 

Further on, in Royal’s ramble, he found a 
music-box—such a music-box! The one in the 
Duke Alexis’s drawing-room at the Clarendon 
is a trifle to it, by the description. If music- 
boxes could play whole operas and oratorios, 
there is no doubt at all that this one did; and 
as Royal had heard Regina say that if ever she 
were rich, she would send abroad and have one 
made to strum out, however distantly, something 
like the great rain chorus in the ‘‘ Elijah,” where 
a mist of music swells to a shower, and a sudden 
spurt of the violins comes leaping down like a 
brook, and the whole orchestra rises in a storm 
of rain till all the floods are out, so that she 
might have it in the house with her perpetually, 
if it took all the vox humanas and double basses 
in Switzerland to make it—so Regina had a 
ticket in the music-box; but the ticket, I need 
not say, was all she ever had. 

After that a rosary came to sight—not very al- 
luring in its blue and white and brown glass beads 
and brass crucifix ; but there was a volume of cer- 
tificates that some primitive old saint had said her 
prayers on it, and abandoned it, on her transla- 
tion, to another old saint, and so on through three 
or four hundred years of saints. And Royal sud- 
denly thought possession of such a rosary might 
possibly make a saint of our Bridget, who sorely 
needed the operation; and Bridget was set down 
for the rosary—and, what is more, she drew 
it! But as, when Royal brought it home, she 
was found to have departed with my pearl pin 
and the spoons, and has never been heard of 
since, the adorns my desk at this writ- 
ing, and I look at it once in a while with a vague 
feeling that there may be some virtue in the old 
women’s prayers, if there is none in my own. 

Meanwhile Rosario had been quite as busy as 
Royal—far more recklessly busy; for whereas 
Royal had been caught among the awkward 
squad, so to say—had been hopelessly stranded 
upon the matrons whose personal. graces were 
not so attractive as their wares—Rosario had 
drifted into the groups of pretty girls, all of them 
new and strange, who assaulted his purse, as 
clamorous as jackdaws, but in whose rosy faces 
and ravishing toilettes he found what compensa- 
tion he could for his losses, Royal looked over 
at him enviously, with thoughts of breaking the 
spell upon him and clearing the middle-aged cir- 
cle at a. bound; and suddenly Rosario, glancing: 
up at a critical instant of his finances, met that 
longing gaze. ‘ 

‘*My dear little maiden,” he said to the young 
highwaywoman who, in the garb of white mus- 
lin and innocence, was so ruthlessly picking his 
pockets, ‘‘ pardon the phrase, but you have lit- 
erally cleaned me out. You have not left me 
enough to pay my fare down in the street-car. 
I must go supperless to bed, and borrow my 
breakfast, Why are you so anxious about the 
little foundlings, and so careless about me? You 
have reduced me to a worse condition than any 
foundling. Now there is no more picking on my 
bones,” said the bold and vulgar fellow; *‘ but 
over there—do you see ?—that individual across 
the hall! There is a young man who will prove 
a placer for your benevolent avarice ;” and he in- 
dicated Royal, and moved away. 

‘* Why shouldn’t I have talked to her so?” he 
asked of me by-and-by. ‘*A brazen little thing 
soliciting a total stranger to the point of beggary! 
She deserved audacity, familiarity, slang. How 
was I to suppose she would understand or appre- 
ciate better things? Getting rid of their fancy 
wares? It seems to me they were getting rid 
of their modesty, their delicacy, and every thing 
that gives them a charm outside of red and 
white!” 

However, Rosario’s grumbling is nothing to 
the purpose. The damsel had profited by this 
introduction to the individual across the hall, 
and Royal was summarily rewarded for his dis- 
content with the goods the gods had already 
provided him in the shape of the plain, sensible 
matrons; for the damsel was only the crest of a 
breaking wave of young women, who, in all the 
glory of silks and laces and ribbons, bright eyes, 
bright skins, and tousled hair, descended on him 
with their raffling-books. 

The first one had an oil-painting to dispose of 
—one of De Haas’s sea scenes, that some enthu- 
siast had given to the fair. Of course Royal had 
not seen it, and he presumed it was some chromo 
or other; and perfectly charmed with the dim- 
ples, the smiles, the free yet innocent address of 
the young lady, whose gentle voice and lovely 
ways might have charmed the old original ser- 
pent, he gallantly said, 

‘* Allow me to present it to you if I draw it,” 
never once imagining the possibility of his draw- 
ing it. 

‘* Really ?” said she, archly. 

‘* Really and truly,” said he, a little loath to 
turn away from her to the holder of a great wax 
doll, but taking tickets in that for all the’little 
girls he knew, and their name is Legion. 

Going on in this way, it did not take long for 
my gentleman to find himself approaching the 
bottom of his purse,.and to make up his mind 
that this was being smothered in sweets. He 
did have the strength of mind to refuse tickets 
in a sewing-machine, saying his wife was as 
& sewing-machine as he wanted; and he baffled 
the evil designs of a stereoscopic exhibitor, who 








was, gta very aptly, a Gorgon; and_he- 


becca at the Well without being 


drowned in a swash of weak lemonade and |: 


water; but he bought gloves and candies and 
bouquets and pincushions, and took innumerable 
risks in afghans, baby-clothes, dog-collars, and a 
multitude of things for which, if he should live a 
hundred years, and come back to the world in a 
hundred metempsychoses, he would hardly find 
a use. And there seemed to be no end to it, 
either; they were still bearing down on him; he 
could see them, rank after rank, like the angels 
in a picture, glorious with fluffy hair and ribbons 
and roses, to the point of transfiguration. He 
fancied himself involved in a vicious cirole; he 
was sure the last girls were the first girls with 
different raffle-books. He no longer felt like the 
good Mohammedan in heaven, but as if he were 
a dying camel in the desert, and the young vul- 
tures were flocking together and descending upon 


im. 

Suddenly his eye fell upon Rosario again, en- 
joying his new discomfort at a safe distance; 
and joining his hands before him and parting 
them again, like a swimmer, he broke through 
the bonds of his oppressors and regained his 
friend’s side. 

“T must have some refreshment after this,” 
said Royal. ‘‘Here is a supper-table; let us 
see what harm a bowl of soup will do.” 

- They took their seats, and asked to be served. 
Served they were, deliciously, of course, and by 
such a waiting-maid as might serve the gods, 
with the quillings and flutings of all her ruffled 
raiment as spotless as a daisy’s, and with hands 
that seemed to have been dipped into a paste of 
diamonds, they glittered so with those jewels. 
Just as they lifted the first smoking, savory 
spoonful to their mouths, she parted her own 
rosy lips, and drew a little book from her belt, 
blushing the while, and half apologizing for the 
disagreeable duty imposed upon her, and—would 
they take shares in a painting ? 

‘* But I have taken shares in one,” said Royal, 
a little inclined to assert his freedom. 

** Any thing for peace,” answered Rosario, in- 
stantly putting down his name and paying over 
his last bill. ‘‘ A store’s no sore.” 

‘Well, then,” said Royal, surrendering and 
following his example, for he was really delight- 
ed with the girl’s simplicity and sweetness, and 
her pure, fresh, nonnette face. ‘* Here’s to luck! 
But we are going away directly, and shall never 
know our fate—so if I draw it, it is yours!” I 
am thankful to say that Royal isn’t as polite now 
as he used to be. 

They sat there leisurely dipping into the hot 
soup and laughing over their adventures, when 
suddenly Royal’s name was called in stentorian 
tones throughout the hall. He had drawn an 
oil-painting. 

* All right,” said Royal, starting to go and 


t it. 
But suddenly he remembered his unfortunate 


| gallantry to.the charming owner, of the smiles 


and dimples who had sold him the ticket. ‘‘ Just 
my luck to have given the thing away as I did!” 
he declared. ‘‘It’s hers. Well, it’s a pretty 
girl’s!” But I doubt if he relinquished it so 
magnanimously without a single pang—a sea 
scene by De Haas, with all its clear waters and 
bright lights, would have been an addition to 
our morning-room at home. However, perhaps 
it wasn’t the De Haas after all; he had just 
taken a ticket in another—he didn’t know what 
—perhaps it might be that. So he returned to 
the soup, Rosario sipping his the while as philo- 
sophically as Don Cesar de Bazan—he had drawn 
no painting. ; 

But hardly had Royal swallowed another 
mouthful, when he heard his name again ringing 
out on twenty shrill tongues all about him, as 
if from the babbling gossips of the air, and 
twenty fleet messengers were flying to his seat— 
they knew him pretty well in the hall by that 
time. He had drawn an oil-painting, and he 
was wanted. ‘‘Whatof that?” said Royal. ‘‘I 
know it. I gave it to the lady who sold me the 
ticket.” 

“You gave it to two ladies!” they answered 
him. ‘*They are having a sad time over it. 
They both want it, it is such a beautiful painting.” 

‘*Confound the painting!” Royal cried, and 
had it in his heart to use a stronger word had it 
been the proper thing in a fair for little found- 
lings. But he obediently followed the Lady 
Patronesses to the upper end of the hall; and 
there was the painting, a really noble one, in a 
carved walnut frame that was a prize in itself. 
And there were the two damsels—far along then 
in their discussion—the one who had charmed 
him with her dimples and smiles, her gentle 
voice and lovely ways, and the one whose quilled 
daisy dress, whose simplicity and sweetness and 
pure nonnette-like face he had found so delight- 
ful at the supper-table. 

But where were the smiles and dimples now ? 
Where the simplicity and sweetness, the blushes, 
the lovely ways? Two such little viragoes, Royal 
affirms, he never hopes to see again outside a fish- 
market where fish-wives berate each other. The 


‘dispute had long since dismissed dignity, polite 


disbelief, or calm assurance: the sweet young 
faces were dreadful with scowls; the gentle voices 
were shrill as any tartar’s. 

**T declare,” cried the nonnette, ‘‘ it is out- 
rageous, perfectly outrageous! I will never have 
any thing to do with a fair again as long as I 
live! To think of your facing me out with such 
an assertion, when it is not five minutes since he 
gave ittome! This gentleman heard him!” 

‘*Gave it to you!” returned the charmer. 
‘* What an absurdity! I don’t care who heard 
him! He gave it to me, standing at Mrs. Mur- 
~— table, just before he took shares in a wax 

0 hg 

‘*Do you mean to say, honestly,” asked the 
nonnette, with flashing eyes, ‘‘ that he gave you 
this picture?” 





‘*Do you pretend to say he gave it to you?” 
screamed the other. Sens ie 

“*T do,” with folded arms, and a head nodding 
like a mandarin’s. 

‘* And I do,” in the same belligerent attitude, 
but with something less regard to sense. ‘‘ Ask 
Mrs. Murray. Oh, Mrs. Murray, is this fair?” 

‘* Til put my money on the blonde,” whispered 
the impudent Rosario in Royal’s-ear. Perhaps 
they heard him. I don’t know. But at the in- 
stant they turned on Royal with one accord. 

“Did you give this person the painting?” 
they cried, severely, singly and together, either 
pointing at the other. And at Royal’s look of 
blank amazement they tossed their heads in a 
mutual laugh and sneer, their contempt for each 
other being counterbalanced, for the moment, by 
their contempt for all mankind. Then the 
charmer, seizing the advantage of readier recov- 
ery, moved threateningly upon Royal; but she 
was not so formidable now as she had been with 
all the light skirmishers of her smiles and dim- 
ples before her. 

‘‘Upon my word, Sir,” said she, furiously, 
**T should like to understand this !” 

**And so should I!” demanded the other 


fury. 

** And so should I,” said Royal, meekly. 

‘‘For my part, I am not in the habit of being 
played with in such a manner by people who 
claim to be gentlemen,” added the quilled daisy, 
working nervously with her ruffled apron. 

‘* Certainly,” murmured the by-standers, a lit- 
tle incoherently. ‘‘ It was very peculiar in him. 
To give the same thing to both ladies. No 
wonder !” 

Royal was undoubtedly reduced to the last 
stage of embarrassment which Royal is capable 
of feeling. 

‘* Really, mesdames,” said he, ‘‘I am quite 
unconscious of my misdoing. I beg your par- 
don,” waving his hand at their violent inter- 
ruption, ‘‘I must be heard ;” and the creatures 
were cowed an instant—only an instant. ‘I 
gave this young lady,” pointing out the charmer, 
**my chance in a painting by De Haas. I gave 
that one,” bowing to the nonnette, “‘my chance 
in a painting by I don’t know whom. This is a 
painting by De Haas. It is easy to see who 
drew it.” 

“*T drew it!” cried the charmer. 

**T drew it!” cried the nonnette. 

‘Plainly it could have been drawn by but one 
of you.” 

**Of course not!” cried the charmer. 

“Of course not!” cried the nonnette. ‘It 
was drawn by me.” 

‘*What impudence!” uttered the charmer, 
her face like a flame of fire. ‘‘He gave you no 
chance in a painting by De Haas.” 

“Indeed he did! I had the odd numbers of 
this painting by De Haas. You say you had 
the even.” . 

“*T say!” ready to cry with temper, and un- 
able 80 Jptsichate another “aa” 

“*Stop! stop!” said Royal, beginning to see 
light between the young termagants. ‘‘It is 
quite evident now one of you had the odd, the 
other the even, numbers of the same raffle. I 
gave one an even chance, and the other an odd 
one. May I ask which drew the thing—the odd 
or the even ?” 

‘*T drew it!” cried one. 

**T drew it!” cried the other, returning to the 
same old starting-point, and totally oblivious of 
odd or even. y 

“T must say, ladies, if you refuse to settle it 
in this way—’ 

““We do refuse to settle it in this way!” ex- 
claimed the one vixen, twitching the butterfly 
bow from her hair, and pulling it to pieces, with- 
out the least idea of what she was doing. 

**To be cheated out of my own property by 
any such casuistry!” half sobbed the rival one, 
opening her great dark eyes on Royal tremen- 
dously. 

** Here are two cents, then,” said that unsus- 
picious young man. ‘‘ Suppose you toss them, 
and end it that way ?” 

“To you dare, Sir,” cried Virtue, in the per- 
son of the first raffler—‘“‘ do you dare to propose 
to me any thing so immoral, so degrading, as 
pitching coppers? I shall appeal to the mana- 
gers. ” 


**The painting is mine,” reasseverated the 
more practical nonnette. ‘* I will not give it up 
to her because she turns a penny one way or the 
other.” 

“Then I really must leave you to settle it as 
you will. It is no concern of mine,” said Royal, 
turning on his heel, determined to be out of that 
place without losing any more time. 

** No, no!” he heard the nonnette ery. 

your duty first to pronounce it mine.” 
. **T shall appeal to the managers for protection 
in my rights,” the charmer was declaring, just 
as a gentleman accosted him, an old acquaint- 
ance. 

** Look here, Royal,” he said, ‘‘ they are very 
anxious to finish a drawing on the other side—a 
splendid painting.” 

‘*Oh, dash the painting!” groaned Royal. 
‘What do I want of another, in such a deuce 
of a fix as I am with this one?” 

‘*Yes,I see. I’ve been seeing. It’s quite as 
good asa play. But this is a different thing. 
There are only four chances left; and they are 
in a great hurry, because this is the last night, 
you know, and the chances have been taken 
chiefly by suburbans, who want to go home. It 
is really a fine thing.” 1 

+ dare say. But I don’t want it,” edging 
off. 

**Come. I have two shares now; but I'll tell 
you what I'll do. I'll take two more if you'll 
take the other two.” 

‘*Done!” said Royal; and snapping his purse 
again, he was directly afterward moving toward 
the door. 


“Tt is 
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my hands of it. 
have the other; and much good may they do 
you both.” And therewith he left the little vi- 
pers chuckling over their booty—if so mixed a 
figure of speech is allowable. 

I never learned what the second picture was. 
I shouldn’t be surprised at any thing, though ; 
and, for all I know, it may have been a Kensett, 
or a Gifford, or that heavenly Inness which I saw 
once—a world of summer green, with cloud shad- 
ows sweeping through the middle-ground. If it 
was, and if I ever should come across the wom- 
an, I wonder if I could make her stand and de- 
liver—at peril of her chatelaine, say, or her com- 
plexion, or her character? As for Royal, I have 
told him that if he ever sets foot in a fair again, 
he will deserve his fate; yet it makes no man- 
ner of difference. Fortunately for Rosario, the 
whole of South America intervenes between 
him and a fair; but Royal attends nearly every 
one of which he hears. And he is this mo- 
ment looking forward with the liveliest anxiety 
to the Fair for an Old Ladies’ Home, where he 
will be coaxed by all the pretty girls, will be ca- 
joled and fleeced and plundered, and will raffle 
like a madman. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HERE has been not a little complaint in our 
city of there — “too much gas’”’—to be 
paid for—and “too little light.” “At certain 
times and seasons the illumination derived from 
sundry cubic feet of has become ‘small by 
degrees, and beautifully less.”” The grand cli- 
max came on the Saturday before Christmas. 
Never in all the circle of the year could the Met- 
ropolitan Gas-works have chosen a more inau- 
spicious time for an explosion than that which, 
by a strange mishap, darkened many a gayly 
arlanded dwelling and many a heavily laden 
hristmas-tree. The mysterious gloom which 
brooded over the city Saturday evening, from 
Thirty-fourth Street to Seventy-ninth, was a 
matter of universal amazement and conjecture 
until the cause was learned—a catastrophe at 
the gas-works. Bewildered shop-keepers illumi- 
nated their stores as best they might with can- 
dies and kerosene. Light and brightness are in- 
separable from the idea of Christmas; but in 
churches and in homes on Christmas-eve the 
best substitute for gas seemed to shed only a 
“dim, religious light’? over scenes which were 
designed to be F gaiay se | brilliant. But when 
people have made up their minds to have a hap- 
y time, a few rays of light more or less make 
ittle difference ; and fortunately the children, 
to whom this yearly festival is a peculiar pleas- 
ure, are not affected by slight circumstances, 
but readily waive any minor difficulties so long 
as 2 general spirit of genuine merriment pre- 
vails. 





A local paper says that a young girl of St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont, ‘‘had her temple split so 
badly that it had to be sewed up by falling from 
afence.’? A novel style of surgery. 





A sensible Massachusetts woman, instead of 
complaining that there was no work for her to 
do,.secured a bit of ground, and made $500 last 
year by the cultivation of lilies. 





The ‘‘ Cushman School’’ is the name — to 
a new educational building in Richmond Street, 
Boston, which is erected upon the identical spot 
where Charlotte Cushman, the world-renowned 
artiste, was born. 





Italy has this year been visited with an un- 
usual amount of snow. 





Asocial and political revolution seems to have 
already commenced in Japan, and a few years 
will probably witness most remarkable changes 
in that country. It is stated that the govern- 
ment is considering the policy of sending twen- 
ty-one young ladies to America to be educated. 
It is also said that the Buddhist priests have 
been informed that their temples will be closed, 
and they must enter the army as soldiers, or 
earn their living in mechanical occupations. 





One daughter of the Queen of Denmark is the 
future Empress of Russia, the other the future 
Queen of England, while one of her sons is King 
of Greece, and son-in-law of aczar. The mother- 
queen should be satisfied. 





A poor seamstress, whose husband was killed 
in the war, and who supported herself and her 
child by her needle, died in this city on Thanks- 

iving-day—of starvation. Her child died two 

ays previously. She had complained of the 
price paid for her work, was told there were 
plenty of girls willing to work for that price, 
and finally the work was taken from her. Plain 
sewing brings but poor compensation nowadays. 
Washing, ironing, kitchen-work of almost any 
kind, pays better. It is skilled labor that will in- 
variably command good wages. The plain seam- 
stress who can fit herself to cut and make 
dresses well will not want employment and fair 
pay. The girl who makes it her aim to become 
a good cook, a good laundress, a good nurse, a 
good teacher, a legible copes, or any thin, 
else, excellent of its kind, will seldom fail to find 





employment. Want and suffering come largely 

because unskilled labor can not command high 

wages. Education will remedy this evil, and to 

= va should the efforts of the benevolent be 
rected. 





An editor of a Maine newspaper, having asked 
a lady applicant for a situation what she could 
do, received the following comprehensive and 
characteristic reply: ‘‘I can keep a house or a 
secret; drive a horse or a bargain; tend a post- 
office, a store, or a baby; make a loaf of bread 
or a shirt; sew on buttons, mend stockings, 
milk a cow, wash, iron, bake, or brew—is that 
enough for a woman to do? Then I'll decipher 
the copy that puzzles you, rewrite the manu- 
script plain and true; or even, if fortune but 
play me fair, and my sphere points the way of 
my duty there, take the editor’s scissors, his of- 
fice, and chair! Satisfactory guarantee any day 
that I can do and have done all that I say (and 
more too).” 





The Pall Mall Gazette is of opinion that those 
ladies who heighten their natural charms by the 
use of paint and hair-dye have a good deal to 
answer for, because a general feeling of suspicion 
has thereby crept in among mankind. 
mistrust the colors in which the inferior crea- 
tion appear. A short time ago, for instance, 
three canary-birds, sent to a competitive exhi- 
bition at Derby, were subjected to various tests, 
such as acids and alkalies, in consequence of the 
unnatural brightness and beauty of their color. 
Feathers were also plucked out of them, and the 
owner was requested to leave them for a month, 
to see if the new feathers would be of the same 
hue as those of which they had been deprived. He 
declined this offer, and the birds were pro- 
nounced to be disqualified for the exhibition, on 
the ground that their color was unnaturally 
beautiful. The much-maligned birds subse- 
quently each took a prize at a competitive ca- 
nary exhibition held at Nottingham, though 
even there they were viewed with ~~ ow- 
pe to the supernatural beauty of their color, 
and were again subjected to certain chemical 
tests. : 

The “little wanderers” of the Howard Mis- 
sion were generously supplied with abundant 

ifts for their Christmas-tree. The principal 

ooksellers of our city made large donations of 
books; one gentleman gave over a thousand 
toys, another sent six hundred cornucopias. 
Food and clothing were liberally donated, and 
the little people had a joyous time. 





There were over eighty churches in the “ dark- 
ened district,”? most of which were obliged on 
Christmas-eve to omit their services. ‘onse- 
pose A down-town churches were unusually 
crowded. 





Warwick Castle is being rapidly repaired. 
Twenty-three apartments, exclusive of the great 
hall and staircase, were destroyed. The sur- 
rounding masonry, however, is firm, and the 
work of restoration will.be confined to a new 
roof and redécoration of the walls. 





At this season, when oranges abound, house- 
wives may fancy trying what is considered a de- 
licious dish—indeed, it has received the extrav- 

ant name of ‘angels’ food.’’ It is composed 
of oranges peeled and cut in slices, and each 
slice sprinkled with desiccated cocoa-nut and 
sugar. After being prepared it should stand an 
hour or two, and then be eaten with cream. 
The seeds should be carefully removed. 





The giant trees of California are surpassed in 
height, though not in circumference, by some 
recently discovered trees of Australia. fallen 
tree in the recesses of Dandenong, Victoria, was 
measured not long since, and found to be 420 
feet long; another on the Black Spur, ten miles 
from Healesville, measured 480 feet. The high- 
est trees on the Sierra Nevada, California, yet 
discovered reach only 450 feet, the average size 
being from 300 to 400 feet in height, and from 
25 to 34 feet in diameter. The wood of these 
trees closely resembles red cedar, and the red- 
dish-brown bark is sometimes 18 inches thick, 
and the age of some of the oldest has been com- 
puted at years. 


The editor of the Portland Transcript, in his 
‘Reminiscences of Foreign Travel,” thus speaks 
of the interior of St. Peter’s Church: ‘ The first 
impression is of light, space, beauty, and mag- 
nificence. There is nothing dark or dingy in 
St. Peter’s. Every thing shines with brightness 
and splendor. How refreshing is the cooler air 
as you enter from the hot sunshine without! 
The building is so vast that it creates its own at- 
mosphere, which never varies, summer or win- 
ter, and a fire is never necessary within its walls. 
How a man is dwarfed in the dim distance of its 
wide area. An egw tage: in the marble pave- 
ment at your feet tells you that the extreme 
length of the building is 6134¢ feet, and as you 
advance through the centre you see marked on 
the floor at intervals the lessening lengths of 
the sey cathedrals in Europe: St. Paul’s, 
London, 52014 feet; Milan Cathedral, 443 feet ; 
St. Paul’s, Rome, 41914 feet; St. Sophia, Con- 
stantinople, 3604¢ feet. We can but glance at 
the tombs and statues of popes and kings, many 
of them hideous enough; the copies of great 
paintings in mosaic; the gilded tomb of St. Pe- 
ter beneath the great dome, with its lofty can- 
opy, and one hundred and fifty lamps constant- 
ly burning. Look up into the great vault and 
see the quill pen in the hand of the apostle paint- 
ed on the wall. It looks of the natural size, but 
they tell you that it is seven feet long!” 





An abrupt change took place in the condi- 
tion of Russian women in the time of Peter the 
Great. Previously their condition was degraded, 
and their lives one long term of oppression. 
Peter the Great forced them from the seclusion 
of their own apartments into the world. In 
less than a century four women occupied the 
throne of Russia, and one of them—the daugh- 
ter of the great reformer himself—conferred on 
women civil rights. Under Catherine II. the 
Princess Dashkoff was president of the Acade- 
my of Sciences, The new institutions of self- 
athe ee confer the right of voting on the 
emale holders of real property. This vote must 
be =— through a male deputy; but he can be 
freely chosen, and no- law obliges a married 
woman to delegate her vote to her husband, 


They 4 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDEDT. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


AS you have taken in good part my outspoken 

remarks on American extravagance in dress 
and millinery, I think it only right to follow up 
the opportunity thus afforded me through your 
columns of giving a few more hints to your 
countrywomen, which may be useful to such of 
them as visit Paris without a preconceived de- 
termination to be robbed for the mere pleasure 
of being robbed. Let us begin with servants. 
France is perhaps the only country in a high 
state of so-called civilization where the business 
of life can be at all carried on with one servant, 
comfortably with two, and perfectly with three. 
The huge paraphernalia of domestic service 
which eats up large fortunes in England is alto- 
gether alien to French home life; and if we ex- 
cept a few grand old French names, whenever 
you see a monster establishment of flunkies in 
Paris, you may be pretty sure the master of the 
house is either a nouveau riche or a foreigner. 
But I am not going to castigate Americans for 
this particular folly, of which, as a rule, they are 
very seldom guilty ; those, at least, for whom I 
am writing—tourists and birds of passage. Those 
who are settled down in Paris do not need any 
advice from a resident, nor do I pretend to offer 
them any. But the former will not take it amiss 
if I give them a few hints concerning the way 
in which they lay themselves out to be robbed 
by all classes of money-makers, notably by serv- 
ants, and concerning the extraordinary alacri- 
ty with which these latter respond to the invita- 
tion. 

Most American ladies are sensible and inde- 
pendent enough to travel without the incum- 
brance of a maid; and really, considering the 
enormous amount of clothes which they carry 
about the world with them, I think they are en- 
titled to some credit for so doing. Moreover, 
when they come to Paris and take a furnished 
apartment for some months—the winter, say— 
they are generally wise enough to keep clear of this 
one class, at least, of domestic plagues, and instead 
of hiring a smart femme de chambre to worry 
themselves and their hair, they dress it them- 
selves, or they have a coiffeur to come in, some- 
times every day, at fifteen francs a month or so, 
sometimes only occasionally, when the chignon 
wants “doing up” or extra embellishment for some 
festal occasion. We may, therefore, dismiss maids 
from the long list of devouring locusts who prey 
upon American purses in Paris, and turn to the 
cooks. Oh, the cooks! Where shall we begin 
with them! First and foremost, the grand mis- 
take of most American families when they are 
looking out for a cook here is to ask for one 
who has lived with other Americans, and thus 
been initiated into American tastes and habits. 
This is a terrible fallacy. To have lived with 
Americans means, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, to be a bolder, more cunning, more 
unscrupulous, more experienced thief than other 
cooks. To have graduated in a school of extrava- 
ganceand slovenliness and dirt—that may, indeed, 
qualify a cook for the service of benighted transat- 
lantic victims, but utterly and inexorably shuts her 
out from a respectable native family. To have 
lived with Americans means to have had double 
wages, double waste of every sort. This is so 
well known that if a cook who has lived for long 
in that El Dorado of cooks, une famille Ameri- 
caine, is driven, either from lack of freshly im- 
ported victims or weariness of constant change, 
to present herself for engagement in a French 
family, she will tell and do any number of lies 
rather than own to the damning antecedents; she 
will change her name, borrow false certificates, 
forge with the ready pen of the écrivain public 
letters of recommendation from some late master, 
who never existed, or never heard of her if he 
did; she will do and say any thing rather than 
admit she has lived with Americans. Sometimes 
the tricks succeed, and the traitor from the en- 
emy’s camp is taken in. If by-and-by some un- 


lucky accident betrays her, and the murder comes — 


out, she penitently confesses the little ruse, and 
excuses herself on the plea of necessity. ‘‘Ma- 
dame would never have taken me; she would 
have been afraid, and she would have been right ; 
American families are the ruin of most cooks, 
they are so extravagant, so careless. But there 
is an exception to every rule; I am that excep- 
tion; I knew it, and I trusted madame to find 
it out.” 

But Americans know nothing of all this, and 
walk blindly to their fate, seeking as a treasure 
what they ought to shun as a pitfall. They do 
not know, for instance, that a cook who would 
never dream of asking more than fifty francs a 
month, including wine and washing, from a 
French family, will ask and get seventy without 
those items—which amount to ten francs a month 
extra—from Americans. And this is only the 
first-fruits of their bountiful harvest of pilferings 
in the famille Americaine. Her bénéfices are 
endless; their name is Legion; for American 
ladies who are here for a short time know little 
or nothing of French prices of provisions; and 
being too much absorbed in bonnets and other 
important pursuits to attend to such uninterest- 
ing matters as groceries and beef and mutton, 
they leave themselves entirely in the hands of 
their cook, and small mercy she shows them. 
Many Americans have a lazy, save-trouble habit 
of giving the cook so much per head a day for 
the expenses of the table. Of many demoralizing 
systems this is perhaps the most so. It is de- 
plorable from every point of view. To the cook 
it gives a latitude for thievmg which no cook 
with a Parisian soul will have the courage not to 
abuse far beyond the limits of recognized rob- 
bery, and for the masters it is lamentable be- 
cause they are forced to eat bad dinners, for 
which they pay huge prices. But perhaps a 





moralist would regard this latter consequence as 
a species of retributive justice very much to be 
commended. I saw not long ago the result of 
the so-much-per-head system in a charming Bos- 
ton family of my acquaintance. They were four 
in number, the father and mother and two young 
girls, and the cook had to provide a light break- 
fast of tea, bread-and-butter, and eggs at nine for 
them, no lunch, and a dinner at six. For this 
she had thirty-five francs a day. If a friend 
dropped in toward dinner hour, and was asked, 
after the hospitable Boston fashion, to stay and 
dine, six francs were put on, if two, twelve, and 
so on, though nothing was added to the menu. 
On one occasion I was invited to stay in this un- 
ceremonious way and join the family meal. It 
was composed of soup, stewed beef, a chicken 
réchauffé, purée de pommes de terre, and a choc- 
olate cream. This was, with little variation, the 
daily menu. It happened to be badly cooked 
this day, cold, and altogether as comfortless a 
turn-out for forty-one francs as could well be 
provided. During the evening my hostess al- 
luded to it, and to the little satisfaction she had 
in her cook, except that she was so-honest and 
economical! This was too much for my gravity, 
and I laughed outright. My friend was blandly 
astonished at my incredulity; but she was still 
more so when, on counting up the details of the 
dinner, I provéd to her that at the very outside 
it might bave cost twelve francs. She was much 
disgusted with the dishonesty of the cook, whom 
she had looked upon as a treasure; but when I 
proposed the simple and rational alternative of 
sending her away and getting another who had 
not served her time to Americans, she replied: 
“Tt is such a bore changing; and, after all, what 
does it signify? ‘The woman is a thief, but she 
is pleasant-mannered; then we are only to be 
here for the winter, and if we spend a thousand 
francs more or less, it will not ruin us.” That 
it might ruin the cook, supposing that work not 
thoroughly accomplished already, never struck 
my friend for a moment. I tried to make her 
see the iniquity of her argument and the de- 
moralizing effect of its practical application, but 
in vain. She was rich, and could afford to be 
robbed, and was too lazy and too indifferent to 
trouble herself about it. ‘The cook remained on 
with her during her stay in Paris. When she 
was out of place, she coolly went round to the 
friends of her late employer, begging they would 
help her to a new one. We did so by earnestly 
recommending every person whom we thought 
likely to be taken in by her ‘‘ pleasant manners” 
to have nothing to say to her. She remained a 
considerable time without a place, till at last kind 
fortune threw another batch of unsophisticated 
Americans in her way, and gave her scope and 
opportunity, I have no doubt, for amply repairing 
her shattered resources. 

Let American families visiting Paris, then, 
once for all resolve to profit by the experience 
of their predecessors, and have nothing to say to 
cooks who give themselves out as ‘* knowing how 
to do for Americans.” Let them, as a rule, 
avoid cooks who advertise, and those who get 
placed by house-agents. These latter always 
have a stock of cooks on hand to palm off on 
the families who rent apartments from them: the 
cooks pay so much per cent. on their year’s 
wages, and this is all that it concerns the agent 
to know about them; but it is sufficient moral 
proof to the agent of their sobriety, first-rate ca- 
pabilities, cleanliness, good temper, etc., to en- 
able him to guarantee all these perfections to the 
benighted victims from across the ocean. ‘The 
safest way is to get a cook through the private 
recommendation of a resident who knows some- 
thing of her antecedents. But strangers can not 
always do this, and the next best thing for them 
to do is to address themselves to some respect- 
able hotel-keeper. But through whatever me- 
dium the cook comes, let them make a verbal 
character from some late employer the sine qua 
non of an engagement. Never be taken in by the 
old story, ‘‘ My late masters are out of towti.” 
The character being satisfactorily vouched for, 


-the next thing to ascertain is the amount of 


wages to be paid. These vary, of course, ac- 
cording to her abilities; but the kind of cook 
that travelers are likely to want—a good but not 
an accomplished one, who can make good soups, 
entrées, and sweet dishes—ought to have jifty 
Srancs, inclusive of wine and washing. As to 
preventing her robbing altogether, that is a 
moral and material impossibility not to be con- 
templated; but with certain precautions, the 
robbery may be kept within reasonable bounds. 
If, for instance, an American housekeeper does 
not like the trouble of buying her own groceries, 
fowls, etc., she may surely, for conscience sake, 
and out of mercy to her poorer fellow-creatures, 
inform herself occasionally of the current prices 
of things, and thus have a check over the cook, 
who will not dare put down a chicken ten francs 
if she knows that her mistress has priced chick- 
ens the day before, and ascertained that the best 
can be had for five francs. ‘Then, again, let her 
insist on having her livre de cuisine, as they call 
it, brought to her regularly every day, as French 
ladies do, and not every week, like most of those 
dreadful Americans. This is a serious check to 
the pilfering, for no large item can be put down 
that has not really been bought if the mistress 
sees the list of her expenses daily. 

Coal is a large item in Paris housekeeping. 
Where there is a stove, coke can be best employ- 
ed, and will be found most economical. Char- 
coal is used in the réchauds, and is a ruinously 
expensive fuel. Partly on this account, and part- 
ly because it is easy to light, and gives them no 
trouble, the cooks burn it with lavish extrava- 
gance; or if they don’t waste it exorbitantly, they 
pretend they do, and charge accordingly. I 
have known an unfortunate American family 
charged for charcoal at a rate that would have 
cooked a lord mayor’s dinner every day for six 
families. All fuel included, it may be taken on 
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an average that a franc a day will keep up a good 
kitchen range for a family of from six to ten peo- 
le. 

Water, in houses where it is not laid on, is 
another grand opportunity for robbing. It is 
brought up by a porteur d'eau, a voie at a time— 
a vote is two large pailfuls, and costs three sous. 
Eight votes, or sixteen large buckets, a day ought 
to be a fair supply of water for an ordinary fam- 
ily; the cost of water would: consequently be 
twenty-four sous a day. Yet I knew, not long 
ago, an American lady charged thirty francs a 
day for water by her cook. If every member of 
the family had taken two swimming-baths a day, 
they could not have got through such a supply. 
It was only on the eve of their departure that they 
dinoteiaak how they had been plundered by their 
servants ; it was too late to profit by the discov- 
ery, and their indignation was loud and bitter. 
Knowing, however, how completely the what- 
does-it-matter system had presided over the do- 
mestic arrangements of the family, I felt little 


compassion for them when the day of reckoning 
came, and, like Job’s comforter, I answered, in 
parliamentary language, Serve you right! I was 
actually unfeeling enough to reproach them with 
their evil ways, to attribute their misfortunes to 
laziness and a culpable absence of any sense of 
responsibility toward the people they employed, 
and whom they, in every possible way, tempted 
to rid them of their surplus dollars. My friend 
was at heart a sensible woman; she acknowl- 
edged the justice of my reproaches, and prom- 
ised to atone as far as she could for her wicked- 
ness by giving the benefit of her own experience, 
whenever an opportunity afforded, to such of her 
countrywomen as had not visited Paris. She 
even ended by observing, very emphatically, ‘‘ I 
only wonder you: Europeans don’t hate the sight 
of an American in your cities, for it is quite evi- 
dent we do all in our power to demoralize your 


servants, and make them good for nothing for- | and two terms at Cambridge. 


ever after.” 


Grace Ramsay. 











THE PRINCE ;OF WALES. 


HE dangerous illness of the Prince of Wales 
has called forth a general expression of 
sympathy throughout tlie world, and especially 
in the United States, which has not forgotten the 
visit paid it eleven years ago by Albert Edward, 
then a stripling fresh from college. . The excel- 
lent portrait which we give herewith is from a 
photograph lately taken in London, -and pro- 
nounced a fine likeness. 

The first news of-'the Prince’s illness was not 
such as to cause any ‘uneasiness ; but as soon as 
the word typhoid'was heard, the resemblance of 
the disease to the brief illness which proved ‘fa- 
tal to his father produced a general uneasiness. 
The disorder is supposed to have manifested it- 
self first November 13: . In a few days it assumed 
a dangerous form’; but’ the first crisis passed, 
and the patient seemed to be progressing favor- 
ably: More than three weeks after the first 
seiztire, when all danger seemed passed, he ‘sud- 


denly relapsed, and lay for aweek hovering be- 
tween life and death, given up by the physicians, 
his relatives, the press, and the whole world, 
who awaited with feverish“ anxiety the hourly 
bulletins that were expected’ to announce his 
death. Never, perhaps, ‘since the sickness of 
Louis, surnamed—it would seem in derision—-the 
Beloved, has prince fought so long and so hard 
a fight for life and finally triumphed. Let us 
hope that the parallel may not be continued to 
the end, and thaf when Albert Edward comes to 
his kingdom he will not reign‘ after the fashion 
of Louis XV. 

Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, was born 
at Buckingham Palace, London, on the 9th of 
November, #841, and is consequently in his 
thirty-first ‘year. «;He was carefully educated, 
and after a course of preparatory training, stud- 
ied one session at Edinburgh, a year at Oxford, 
His conduct as 
a student seems to have been exemplary, as tes- 
tified to by Lord Brougham and Sir David 








THE PRINCE 









Brewster. On his seventeenth birthday he was 
appointed colonel in the army. He afterward 
went to’ Rome, where he studied for several 
months, and’ by his special request was present- 
ed to the Pope, it being the first time that a 
prince royal of the house. of -Hanover had been 
received by the Holy Father. - 

‘In the summer of 1860 the Prince visited Can- 
ada and the United States under the title of Bar- 
on Renfrew, accompanied by the Duke of New- 
castle.. The excitement’ attendant on the pres- 
ent visit of the Grand Duke Alexis revives many 
memories of this occasion in the minds of those 
who witnessed the ovation offered by our people 
to the first English prince who had come among 
them since William IV., then a young sailor in 
the British navy, visited them in the: guise of a 
foe. ‘Two years later he traveled in the East, 
visiting. Egypt and the Holy Land, and re- 
turning through Austria, Germany, and France. 
In February, 1863, he took his seat in the House 
of Lords. On the 10th of the following month 


OF WALES, 


he married the Princess Alexandra, daughter of 


the King of Denmark, and sister to, the wife of . 


the heir-apparent to the throne of Russia. This 
marriage was very popular in England, and the 
English people, in all their estrangement from 
their future king, have always been enthusiastic- 
ally loyal. to the beautiful’ Princess of Wales. 
Six children have been born of this union, of 
which five are living: Albert Victor, born in 
1864; George, born in 1865; Louise,.born in 
1867; Alexandra, born in 1868; and Augusta, 
born in 1869.. On the occasion of his marriage, 
Sandringham, a country residence about‘a hun- 
dred and twenty miles from London, was’ pur- 


chased for the Prince of Wales, ‘and it was here | 


that he was attacked by the fever. 

The illness of the Prince is supposed to have. 
been contracted during a visit to Lord Londes- 
borough, at Scarborough, where a party of gen- 
tlemen had been invited for the hunting season. 
Lord Chesterfield, another member of the party, 
and a groom named Blegg, have since died of 








the same fever, christened enteric by the physi- 
cians, to distinguish it from other forms of ty- 
phoid. ‘The cause is supposed to have been thie 
defective sewerage of the place. ‘The disease is 
precisely the same as that which caused the 
death of Prince Albert, and arose from the same 
cause—it having been discovered’ after the death 
of the latter that fumes from a leaky sewer pen- 
etrated a study where the Prince Consort was in 
the habit of spending much of his time. 

At the moment of writing the Prince of Wales 
is pronounced out of danger, though his conva- 
lescence is lingering and tedious, and is further 
protracted by the appearance of a tumor on the 
side. His youth and exceptionally vigorous con- 
stitution have done for him, thus far, what no 
medical skill could do, and seem to contradict 
the wide-spread impression that he came to the 
encounter enfeebled by a profligate life. But 


this insidious disease has many windings, and 
it is impossible to feel:quite safe while a vestige 
of it still lingers in the system. 











Should the Prince of Wales die, his eldest 
son, Albert Victor, who is now eight years old, 
would be heir to the throne of England; and 
should Queen Victoria die before he attained 
his majority, the government would be admin- 
istered by a regency. The English people, with 
their instinctive dread of an unstable state of «f- 
fairs, shrink from this contingency with a fear 
which has intensified their anxiety for the 
Prince’s recovery. But great is the natural 
conservatism of the great majority in England ; 
and the interests not only of the nobility, but of 
the middle classes at large, the agriculturists, the 
merchants, the tradesmen, the professional men, 
the students, and, indeed, all but the artisans and 
the lowest classes, depend on maintaining order 
and supporting,the government. _ In this constl- 
tutional monarchy, therefore, wherein the sov- 
ereign plays a part little more important than the 
rois fainéants of ancient France, it is quite pos- 
sible that even the dreaded regency would caus¢ 


. but a transient agitation, 








Omer OaerOot OO 
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Netted Clothes-Bag. 5 e st. of the preceding round. Without cutting the thread off, work 


% i g P d of scallops all around the collar in the followin - 
$ netted with white cotton and darned with one roun pe a I g man 
— S rmaetar Sree ‘jedlabia i of val cane, ene ner: 2 sl. on the next 2 st. of the next ch. scallop, 1 se. on the 
mented in button-hole stitch and herring-bone stitch with white ws ry & ayy spn en he ~ ey whe —— a 
mi t : : ch. scallop. On the under edge of the collar fasten 1 ch. scallop 
twisted cotton, and furnished with an agrafe of red woolen cord of each leaf to the corresponding scallop of the next leaf by 
with tassels. ‘To make the bag work with white cotton a strip means of 1 sc. as shown by the illustration ; h < 
. i irty-ei If long in . y stration ; on the upper edge 
twenty inches wide and thirty eight inches and a ha is of the collar the sc. are always crocheted on the p. of the preced- 
diagonal eT tas data eating of the ing round ; work sl. on the upper corner of the collar to the mid- 
bee) propolis ‘a (The Maia dias coke touts other axe es of a p- Mere gana Naa bs - silk ribbon 
i . : F through the round of double crochet in the collar. 
slipped through the threads of the foundation.) Join Fig. 2.—Tarrep anp NEeDLE-worK CoLiar. For 
the ends of the netted part, and gather the under edge. this collar work the rings and scallops with tattin ‘ 
? : f g cotton. 
= = doayt aH pretax yaly~ 4 Creeps she oe No. 80, and with two threads (shuttles), as follows: Tie 


Vi both threads together, + work with one thread only one 
ee then with coarse knitting cotton one ring of 5 ds. (double stitch; that is, one stitch left, one 
roun 


stitch right), and three times alternately 1 p. (picot), 5 ds 
an inch and one- rork i 
agapeed Turn the work, and 


close to the ring, on 
ference, and one the foundation thread, 


round on the nar- work one scallo 2 

a p of 2 
a ds., twice alternately 
Jatter 1 1p.,3ds.; 1 p.,2ds.; 


stitch of the pre- 
ceding round is 
turned — twice. 
Work one more 
roundon the nar- 


turn the work, and re- 
peat eight times more 
from >*, but fasten 
the rings, instead of 
forming their first p., 









_ Sewinc-WEIGHT, wiITtH Case FOR SEWING: 







































row mesh with ; = Urenstts. | ee to the last p. of the 
the fine — Z il : Mice: For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 21. ring previously work- 
and, finally, wit ; : ; : ed, and, besides this, 
coarse cotton, As enlarge the 6th, 7th, 
one round on a KxIrrep AND VetveT AND Kip and 8th scallops each 


mesh four-fifths 
of an inch in cir- 
cumference; al- 
ways pass over 
one stitch in the latter round, thus work- 
ing one knot on every second following 
stitch of the preceding round. Darn this lace also with red cotton in 
point de reprise, working on the holes of the third and fifth rounds, and. 
on every second following hole in the round before the last. To close 
the bag draw fine red worsted braid, the ends of which are trimmed 
with red worsted tassels, through the holes inthe first round of the 
lace. Cut two pieces of red cashmere and net lining from Fig. 50, 
Supplement, button-hole stitch each piece on the outer edge with white 
twisted cotton, and with similar cotton work the lines indicated on the 
pattern in herring-bone stitch. Finally, trim both pieces with an 
agrafe of red woolen cord, the ends of which are trimmed with tassels, 
Sew the pieces trimmed in this manner on the bag. 


Crochet and Tatted and Needle-work Collars for 
Children, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Crocuet Cotzar. This collar is worked with crochet 
cotton, No. 80. Crochet the leaves first, making a foundation of 9 ch. 
(chain stitch) for each, and on this 
work always from left to right (not 
from right to left as usually), passing 
over the last 3 st. (stitch), 6 sl. (slip” 
: stitch), then 1 ch., 
and going forward 


‘KitcHen Giove. by 2 ds. (see illus- 
For pattern and de- tration). hee four 
See Supplement, times more alternate- 
0. XV Il. Fig. 49. ly one ring as before 
and one scallop of 5 
ds., 1 p., 5 ds., then one more ring; this completes one tab. Loop 
both working threads about each other, and for the scallop between 
two tabs work on the foundation thread 5 ds., 1 p., 5ds. Again loop 
the working threads about each ‘other, and then work a tab as before, 
but now work the first four scallops of the tab as shown by the illus- 
tration, and fasten to the scallops of the preceding tab. When the 
requisite number of tabs has been worked in this manner (the last tab 
is worked on the front edge like the first), work, going forward on 
the upper edge of the collar, one round of rings and scallops. Inside 
of each tab fasten an embroidery figure, and through the upper edge 
ofathe collar draw colored silk or velvet ribbon. 


Point Lace-Cover for Fan. 

Tue illustration shows the middle part of a cover for a fan, which 
is worked on fine Brussels tulle with point lace braid and fine guipure 
cord. - To make the cover transfer 
the design shown by the illustration, 
and completed on ‘Fig. 26, Supple- 
ment, to paper or linen, and on this 
baste a piece of 
tulle of the suita- 
ble size; then run 


Crocuet WorstTED 
GLOVE. 







































Nettep Ciotues-Bag. 
[Ree Page 44.] 

For pattern and design see Supplement 

No. XVI. Fig. 50. 7 







Fig. 2.—Tatrep anv 
NEEDLE-WORK COLLAR FOR 
CHILD. 





Fig. 1.—Crocnet CoLuar 
FoR CHILD. 













on the different kinds of point lace braid, observing the illus- 
tration, without passing the needle through the foundation. 
Run the edges of the small round dots with fine thread, and 
button-hole stitch them closely. Sepa- 
rate the tulle from the foundation, and 
fasten the point lace 
braid once more on 
the under side with 
long overhand stitch- 


on the other side of the foundation, 6 sl. on the next 6 foun- 
dation st. ‘This completes the first round, which is worked 
on both sides of the foundation. 2d round.—Turn the work, 
crochet 3 ch., 1 sl. on each sl. of the pre- 
ceding round, work 1 sl. also on the first 
ch. in the middle of 
the preceding round, 
then 1 ch.; leave the 


last sl. of the 
preceding round 
unnoticed in the 
second round only. 
Work 19 more rounds 
like the second; the 
last of these, however, 
only reaches to the mid- 
dleof the preceding round ; 
then the thread is fastened 
and cut off. When the requi- 
site number of leaves has been 
worked crochet on the upper edge 
ofthe leaves (last round) one round 
of sl, 3 ch. between every two leaves. 
On this round work one round of al- 
Ways alternately 1 de. (double crochet) . : 
onthe next sl. of the preceding round, ‘8X ce) YW ; Wee Ies os Pe MII": 
Ich., with this pass over 1 st. - At the end ee. j : = er x 
of the round crochet 5 ch., then on the we 
outer edge of the leaves always alternately 
1 se. (single crochet) on the next 3 ch. of the 
eat, 5 ch. ; after the sc. which has been worked 
on the last 3 ch. of one leaf, work 1 sc. on the 
first 3 ch. of a new leaf; in doing this the leaves 
ate Joined. Work 3 ch., and fasten to the first de. 
with 1 sl. In connection with this round work one 
Tound on the upper edge of the collar, as follows: 1 p. 
(Picot) of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these, with the 
P. pass over 1 st. of the preceding round, 1 sl. on the next 


es of fine thread, 
at the same time 
edging the figures 
with fine guipure 
cord, or a thread of 
coarse tatting cotton, 
which is laid on at the 
outside of the work, and 
fastened from the under 
side. Cut away the tulle 
underneath the wider braid, 
and work the lace stitches 
and button-hole stitch bars with 
fine thread as shown by the illus- 
tration; trim the embroidery on 
the under edge with woven picots. 
The cover can be used for an old fan 
frame. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE SEWING-MACHINE 

ON THE HEALTH oF Woman. — Dr. De- 
caisne, in the Union Médicale, after a care- 
ful examination of 661 female operatives upon 
the sewing- machine, reached the conclusion 
that these persons are not, as has been alleged, 
more subject than other working-women to dis- 
eases peculiar to their sex, and that the cases which 
have been reported are evidently simple coincidences, 
and the results of a labor too severe for women’s strength. 


Post Lace Cover For Fay, 
For design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 26. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nrva.—The best way to curl straight hair. without 
injury is to wrap it in papers in the old-fashioned way. 

M. N. 8.—The money has been received, and the 
Bazar mailed to your sister at Shanghai. 

Miss L. R. H.—A cover for a year’s file of the Bazar 
costs 75 cents. A binder will put it on for about the 
same price. 

Frosrsvre.—Pleating made by hand is far more 
stylish than fluting.done by machinery—indeed, the 
latter is scarcely used at all. Tear the strips for pleat- 
ing t across from selvedge to selvedge. 

M. F. M.—Your fringe is appropriate for mourning. 
We send suit pattern for girl of fourteen with basque. 
We have no pattern for girl of that age with waist 
fastening behind. See New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 2, Vol. V., for hints about girls’ dresses. 

Wixnre R.—We can not say positively, but we be- 
lieve the polonaise will continue in vogue, It is ex- 
ceedingly becoming to “‘dumpy” figures. Trim with 
fringe and passementerie. The pattern sent you isa 
good model. 

J. E. 8.—We know nothing of the article mentioned 
further than what we read in the advertisement. 

M. 8. B.—Make your alpaca dress by pattern of 
Plain-waist House Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 48, 
Vol. IV. As it is for mourning, put folds and kilt 
pleats only for trimming. 

Cora N.—A club may be formed of old and new 
subscribers together, and of the Weekly and Bazar pro- 
miscuously. 

M. S.—Sew three tapes each three fingers long to 
the back of your belt, one in the middle, the others 
four inches from it, work a button-hole at the end of 
each tape; sew a button on the wrong side of the skirt 
in the middle of each of the three back breadths, and 
about three-quarters of a yard from the top. When 
buttoned to the tapes, if this makes the skirt too short 
and too bonffant, remove the buttons and place them 
higher; if too long, sew the buttons lower. We can 
not tell you how to restore discolored velvet. 

Mrs. M. L.—Surplice-neck dresses are very much 
‘worn, 

Anna.—Read answer above to “J. E. 8.” 
of no book such as you ask for. 

Mrs, P. N. W.—Two numbers of the Bazar are sent 
one year for $7. 

L. L, H.—We can furnish back numbers of the Bazar. 

E. E.—We did not give the address. Any fancy 
store advertising in our columns will supply you. 

A Youre HovsrKerrrr.—Pale buff and rose-colored 
damask is sometimes used for the tea-table.—As fu- 
nerals are not usually held in a dining-room, we have 
never considered the propriety or otherwise of remoy- 
ing the silver from the buffet during a funeral. 

I. G.—The Bazar avoids foreign words, and confines 
itself ‘‘ to the English language almost exclusively,” as 
you advise. There are, however, a few French words 
ingrafted upon our language, and so generally known 
that we would be presuming upon the ignorance of 
our readers if we hesitated to use them or stopped to 
define them, and those you mention are among the 
number. You evidently understand what these words 
mean, and we fancy the average “‘ rural mind” is equal- 
ly well informed. 

Exiza Dovetas.—A box-pleated waist and over-skirt 
of cashmere or alpaca is what you want. Send for 
pattern of box-pleated blouse. It will cost 25 cents, 
and will have an upper skirt, lower skirt, and mantle 
pattern also. 

INSOPHISTIOATED.—Formal receptions by a newly 
married pair both in afternoon and evening are at- 
tended by guests in full evening dress. There is no 
unusual ceremony expected of the guests. Upon en- 
tering the drawing-room they go at once to the host 
and hostess, as at any other party, and amuse them- 
selves afterward in the usual way. 

Dorry Diweie.—Use farmer’s satin for lining your 
Watteau mantle. Short chatelaine braids are not en- 
tirely obsolete. ‘‘Dolly Varden” dresses are named 
after the coquettish little heroine of Dickens’s “‘ Bar- 
naby Rudge.” 

Harriet H.—Buttoned Polish boots of kid or peb- 
bled goat are the best shoes for walking. 

Atior.—A passing introduction does not oblige you 
to recognize the person thereafter on the street, though 
it is courteous to do so unless you have a tangible ob- 
jection to his acquaintance. It is not polite to read at 
asmall party, no matter how stupid you may find it. 
If callers come in when you are visiting a friend, you 
should stay and entertain them, unless you have reason 
to suppose that they have private business with your 
hostess. You should allow a gentleman to precede 
you up stairs, and show him the way on arriving at the 
top. You usually take leave of your visitors at the 
parlor door, 

A Frienv.—You are perfectly justified in asking a 
gentleman who comes to you with sufficient creden- 
tials, either on New-Year’s or any other day, to call 
again, if you desire to continue his acquaintance. 


We know 





HOW DELIGHTFUL 

It is to be able to remove all the disfigurements from 
the skin, such as tan, freckles, moth-patches, etc. The 
delightful and harmless toilet preparation known as 
Geo. W. Laird’s “Bloom of Youth” will effectually 
remove all such blemishes without the fear of soos tt 
the skin. It will leave the skin smooth, clear, an 

transparently beautiful. Sold at all aru ists and 
fancy-goods dealers. Depot, 5 Gold St., ~—[Com.] 





A suRE preventive for gray hair is Hall’s Veg- 
etable Sicilian Hair Renewer. Try it.—[Com.] 





Burnett's Coooarne is not greasy or sticky. As a 
hair-dressing it stands peerless and alone.—(Com.] 








Corymre Wuret..—B 
vented Co opying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly-in- 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the = eseypes 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally ; 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


am anc 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





N ADAME VICTORINE’S CAMILLA POW- 
DER for the Complexion is pronounced to be 
the most wonderful beautifier of the skin ever before 
Known. Its harmlessness is ern by the best 
medical men in New York. $1 Package lasts two 
months. Sold by H. W. ATTWOOD, 846 Broadway, 
N.Y. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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widths and new designs of 
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TO THE LADIES. 


THE FIVE STYLES OF THE 


NEWEST PARISIAN TINTED NOTE: PAPERS 


LAROCHE-JOUBERT, "LACROIX, & & Cie, Angouleme, France, 
——- tint; wakes aatee flesh AoE tel de Violette; F leur de 
iver, or winter 
fi] iar lar White Bordered Eaw du Nil, are now now f 
ery stores. “Also, a new 8! be 


fey and ors Pheer "the popu- 
for Fair at all the prin station- 
fourning Paper, ne different 


packages, with oautital prea ses in Elegant Parisia 
Cases, cmpenibhe into Jewelry Cases, are Handkerchief, or Bon-Bon cng he &e., 
a varying in price from $2 00 to $15 00 each. 
illard Felt & Co., New York (Sole Importers). 


Geo. H. Reay, New York. 





WILL NOT EX 
and PUREST OIL KNO 
For sale evel 


Denslow & Bush’s “Safety” Oil 


ODE x if a lighted lamp be upset and broken! SAFEST 


N. Fire Test over 150°. Used eos 100,000 families. 


aes Dealers, address DENSLOW & BUSH, Aye Lane, 





COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


TOYS. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


394 BROADWAY, N.Y., 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH TOYS. 


Our Holiday Exhibition 


Will commence on DECEMBER 5th, which 
will surpass any thing of the like ever exhibited in 
this country. 

SPECIALTIES 
Imported for our Holiday Retail Trade, consisting of 
all the latest novelties to be found in the European 
market. 


FRENCH DOLLS in Great Variety. 
HAIR, — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
28 inches long, weight 234 oz., only $6 00, 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only 00. 
Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $4 50. 
Every lady should entbrace this o Mra ari and 


purchase hair geomet 9 the only hi 
retails at wholesale pri 








“CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. ~ 687 Broadway, near Amity St St. hee" 
ork, 
Send color by mail. Will send PR Ay C.0.D., 
by express; or by mail, — on receipt of regis- 
tered letter or money order, orrespondence answered. 


$21 00 for $5 25. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL a year, $3 00; The CHRISTIAN UNION a year, 
$3 00; Two fine oil Chromos, ‘‘ Wide Awake” an 
“Fast Asleep,” mounted, worth $10 00, and Marshall’s 
Household ngraving of Wasurnaton worth $5 00. 
will all be sent for $5 25 by 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, N. Y., who wants Local Agents every 
— Either of HARPER’S with all a for 











FR UITS. 
tive and Illustrated Catalo; 


rice-List for Spring of 1872, 
and will be sent to all applicants for 10 cents, 


FLOWERS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Flowers and Flowering 


Our Descri 


Fruits, with —— 


8 NOW ready, 


Plants, Shrubs, Evergreens,&c.,containin descriptions 
of all the new, rare, and beautiful Flowers cultivation, 
will be ready January 10. Sent on receipt of stamp. 


SHEDS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 


New Inventions — New Styles. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS, 


Highest Excellence, Lowest Prices. 





We introduce this season several new inventions of 
great value, including DAY’S TRANSPOSING KEY- 
BOARD, enabling every performer to transpose the key 
without slightest dificulty. 

Also, NEw styLxs of Cabinet Organs in very rich and 
beautiful cases, at extraordinarily low prices. 

Full particulars in circulars and ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES—sent free to any address. 

It can hardly be longer necessary to advertise the 
quality of the Mason & Hamlin Organs, for it is 
scarcely disputed by any that they are THE BEST IN THE 
WORLD, the 


Very Standard of Excellence 


among instruments of the class. 

Every purchaser may be sure that he is obtaining, in 
proportion to its size, capacity, style, and class, the very 
best instrument which it is practicable to produce. We 
are not afraid to warrant all our work as up to even this 
high standard. 

But while the superiority of the Mason & Hamlin 








Organs is established, it is not so widely known that 
the prices are not higher than those of ordinary in- 
try—one to thirteen stops—at from $50 to $1000 each. 
Every one interested should at least send for the 
the Company, which COST NOTHING, being sent 
postpaid. 
596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
BAKING POWDER ever offered to the 
American Public. 
BOARDING - HOUSES, STEAMSHIPS, INLAND 
STEAMERS, &c., is invited to its superior ex- 
Powders for producing Licut, Swext, and WHoLE- 
SOME 
Griddle Cakes; Waffles, Cakes, Pastry, &c. 
Sold by Groorrs, Frourr, Deaters, Sure CHANDLERS, 
DOOLEY & BROTHER, Proprietors, 
69 NEW STREET, New York. 


struments. We offer the largest variety in the coun- 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and CIRCULARS of 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
‘ok o} & =m '4 S 
Is not only the Best, but it is oe the Cheapest 
The attention of HOUSEKEEPERS, HOTELS, 
eellence over all other Yeast or Baking 
Rolls, Biscuits, Bread; Buckwheat, Corn, and other 
&c., every where. Ask for it. 
SNYDER’S SHOWERING SYRINGE, 














Seeds, with directions for cultivation, being a 
aid to the Vegetable and Flower Garden, ready Jan- 
uary 10, will be mailed on receipt of stam; 

One each of the above Catalogues 
will be mailed free to all our customers, 
To others, the Three for 15 cents. 

&2~ Our stock of Small Fruits, Flowers, 
and Seeds is the best we have ever had, 
and we can offer greater inducements 
to purchasers than ever before. 

R. CUMMING & CO., 
Seed Store: (Successors to J. Knox), 
99 SmiTHFIELD Sr. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and "beauty. Sold by 
Drugeaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


; pme YOUR WINDOWS DOWN OB uP with the Rersrn- 
eer Sasn Look anv Support. No spring, no muti- 
lation of sash; cnaems durable, easily applied—holds 
sash at any place desired, and automatically locks the 
window when down. Send for circular. On inclosing 25 
cts. a circular and a japanned lock will be mailed to an 

address, postpaid. The trade at Agents wanted 
every where. i. C. Demuine, 7'reas., Harrisburg, Pa. 


$375 Amor ary ites 




















Recommended by all physicians who have seen them 
as the best instrument ever introduced for the purpose 
of cleansing, or applying s and retaining medicated wash- 
es. We claima = ater degree of thoroughness, as well 
as economy in the use of expensive medicated washes, 
than by any other means hitherto devised. Easily at- 
tached _ any bulb syrin; a hy og tpt on Teceipt 
of $2 00, 7 ©. H. BIBBIN: k Draw 142, 
Beiter oct, Conn. pn ng fad on “receipt of stamp. 


SILVER TIPPED SHOES| : 


WEAR TWICE AS LONG 
as shoes without. 








You ask WHY we can sell 
Oc! 


price, and warrant Five Years. 
Send for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 

Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 





you may know) using 
U.S. Piano Co.» 865 Broadway, New York. 





ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 
wledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, x, y. 





LADIES’ FURNISHING DEPARTMENy, 
replete with 
EVERY REQUISITE FOR 
LADIES, MISSES, AND INFANTS, 


AT MODERATE PRICES 


for 
FIRST-CLASS WORK. 
GARMENTS. 
PARIS RECEPTION, WALKING, AND EVENING 
COSTUMES, 


EMBROIDERED OVER-DRESSES, POLONAISEs, 
VELVET AND CLOTH CLOAKS, 
BRAIDED AND EMB’D BREAKFAST JACKETS, 
&ec., &e. 

The or of stock in the above goods will be of. 


fered ai 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


BLACK THREAD LACE POINTS, 
An elegant assortment now open 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES IN RICH LACES 


for 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
LACE POINTS, SHAWLS, FLOUNCES, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, PARASOL and FAN COVERS, 
FICHUS, CAPES, SASHES, 
TRIMMING LACES, BLACK AND WHITE, 
all Descriptions and Widths. 


VALENCIENNES LACES 
made up in 
COLLARS, SETS, CAPES, FICHUS, BOWS, &c, 








WEBSTER’S PATENT 
dedeiaiiass ore WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 

“One of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented! 
So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Every stitch is taken with the most 
rfect mechanical accuracy. Is used entirely inde- 
pendent of the —_ machine, and will last a life- 
time. Does awa pricking the fingers, strainin ng 
the eyes, and w: th i re and irregular work 
button-holes. They give universal satisfaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their weight 
in gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first 
week of their introduction. 
Ee most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 
elie -Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
— lent selling article. 
cal and traveling agents wanted every where. 
les and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
vealed on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 
A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N N. Y. 





872, GREATLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 1872, 
i of its ry re the “ GLE: ED BANNER 
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# American household. congue 
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CABLE SCREW SCREW WIRE 


BOOTS AND SHOES 











Ackno 
and durabil! i, . Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHUS. PIANO M’F’G CO., New Haven, Conn. 


never rip or leak. 
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January 20, 1872.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICHLS 


FOR 1872. 


The Messrs. Harper are doing an 
educational work so important that we 
can only think of the absence of their 
periodicals as an irreparable national 
loss. Such a periodical as Harper’s 
Weekly is a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 





HAS 


‘here is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in-.- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
jnal of our Magazines.—Nation. 











— ~ SS ri) 
pS OURTAL Civi2zs- 
= ” S 

The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a Cliastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
jon in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While. fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


TERMS for 1872. 





Harper’s Magaziny, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's WeEkty, One Year...... 400 
Harere'’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Magazinz, Harprr’s WEEKLY, and HaRPER’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztnkE, WEEKLY, Or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the WeExty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazink commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the WerxKty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 

lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


TrrMs ror ADVERTISING IN HaRPER’s PERIODICALS. 

Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. ‘ 

Harper’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


LuNDBORGS 














BEST IN THE WORLD. 


HUNTING, Trapping, and Fishing made 

» easy. Best Book; 76 Pages: 50 engravings. Only 
Cents, postpaid. Send for Catalogues of Books, &. 

Address C. 8. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 











STEINWAY & SONS’ 





Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos 
Were awarded the 
FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867, and London, 1862. 
The Steinway Pianos are universally conceded to be 
The Leading First-Class Piano 
now before the public. These instruments are pre- 
ferred to all others by the most celebrated pianists. 
They are used by all the principal concert troupes when- 
ever attainable. They have a i “world-wide” repu- 
tation, being largely exported to Europe and all parts of 
the civil! world, and they are sought to be imitated 
by nearly all American and European piano-makers. 
Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 

is the most potty arranged and extensive establish- 
ment of its kind in the world. The published official 
revenue returns having revealed the fact that ‘the 
amount of their yearly sales exceed those of the twelve 
largest piano-makers of New York combined.” 

Stzemway & Sons call special attention to their 


NEW PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


with double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, and Tubu- 
lar Frame action, which are matchless in volume and 
quality of tone and surpassing facility of action, while 
standing longer in tune and being more impervious to 
at ic infl than any other piano at pres- 





ent manufactured. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. 
re Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-Lists, mailed 
Sree on application. a3 


Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


—One Package of 
C J RLS | Prof. Pas 
§ Maeio CompounpD 
willi 


instantly Curl the straightest hair 
of either sex (without injury) into 
wavy ringlets or heavy, massive Curls 
in every case, or money refunded. 
, Price 25 cents per package, postpaid, 
or 3 for 50 cents. Address 

E, HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, Mass. 


Rvs Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material. Write for Price-List, to Great West- 
ERN Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, ''HK NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOII SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
apes by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
8 taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IIT. 
or -BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 


deewenangalkaace seegedectesecceresoneees 0. 4 




















ISE WALKING 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT 





to 15 mz DU csesenthsansdoatesannhssannds 23 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
re he a eee 25 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 


WEN ONM eats tacvcatacuimaussdascanadeaaees Co 
BOY’S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 29 


BOY’S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to9 years old). “* 31 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 1& years O10).........sceccesceces “ 38 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING * 


LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. yA 39 


R 


ee aes WALKING SUIT............ 41 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............ ~* @ 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
RUE GARE 6 his dosticicinics cancdgeadesda de “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
SM NE scr icenienenscandaumnanaens 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘* 50 
ree VEST-POLONAISE WALK- ? 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 2 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav: ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this Leen yor may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of —s much to the comfort and economy of ever 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a chil 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 

credible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can ke. accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 

ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


tor Ladies, Misses, ae and Children, of all ages and 
sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns issued with this 
paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 

J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 








Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
aa> FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. -<G 

&4ay~ SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 


ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 


Price in England. Inthe U.8 


Wheeler & Wilson $45.00 85.00 
New Singer - - 32.50 65.00 
Elias Howe - - 35.00 65.00 
Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and labor in any of the above named 
machines. 

AFFIDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President of the 
‘Wilson Sewing Machine Co., personally appeared before 
me. and made outh that the above prices are correct, and taken 
by him from Circulars published in the United States and 

land under the corporate names of the Companies manu- 
facturing said machines. 


FRED. SMITH, 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of Cuyahoga Co., 0. 


The Witson SEwINe MacHinzs are for Sale in 
most every County in the United Siates, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EPILEPSY OR FITS. 


A SURE CURE for this distressing complaint is 
now made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo pages) 
on Foreign and Native Herbal Preparations, published 
by Dr. O. Puetrs Brown. The prescription was dis- 
covered by him in such a providential manner that he 
can not conscientiously refuse to make it known, as it 
has cured every body who has used it for Fits, never 
having failed in asingle case. The ingredients may be 
obtained from any a Persons desiring a copy 
may address Dr. O. PHELPS BROW 

No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 








HARRIS 


with new BlindStitch Guide. 


the world. Fits 
Sines Does 9 kinds 


{ino 
aire capacity o 
t of price. State the 
chine wish ¥ auceenth to the trade. Address 
MILO HARRIS, 791 Broadway, N. Y. PRICE $1.50. 


DOUBL POINTED NEEDLES!! 


Next to the Sewing Machine. 
the greatest boon to woman. NO THIMB. required 
in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, postpaid, for 25 cents, U. S. Currency; 
Five boxes assorted sizes, $100. Merchants supplied. 
A. ADAMS, Box 14134, Montreal, Canada. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED.—Samples sent 
free by mail, with terms to clear from $5 to 
$10 perday. Two entirely new articles, salable as flour. 

Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 

















Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MARCY’S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Ranvotrs B. Maroy, U.S. A., 
Author of ‘The Prairie Traveler," ‘*Thirty Years 
of Army Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. — 


SMILES'S ROUND THE WORLD. Round the 
World; including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Journey by Rail across North America. By a Boy. 
Edited by Samvet Sunes, Author of “ Character,” 
“Self-Help,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG.~ 
Gentle Measures in the Management and 'l'raining 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Young 
Children. By Jacos Aszorr. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 4 


WATER AND LAND. By Jacos Annorr. Copious! 
illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150. (Forming Vol. III. 
of Science for the Young). 


GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN’S WORTH. Woman's 
Worth and Worth! : the Compl it to * 
New Atmosphere.” By Gam Hamitton. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. a 





THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Rosert Aris WiLL- 
motT. With English and American Additions by 
Evert A.Dvuyoxtnox. New and Enlarged Edition. 141 
Illustrations. Elegant Small 4to, Cloth, gilt edges, 
b Lg Half Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, gilt edges, 


DU CHAILLU’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. By Pau Du Cua. II- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $1 75. Uniform 
with Du Chaiilu's Books for Boys: Stories of the 
Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under the Equator.— 
Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi Kingdom. 


DOGS AND THEIR DOINGS. By the Rev. F. O. 
Morris, B.A., Author of “A History of British 
Birds," ‘Natural History of the Bible," &c. Ele- 
ed Tilustrated. Square 4to, Cloth, Gilt Sides, 

5. 


RECLUS’S THE EARTH. The Earth: a Descriptive 
History of the Phenomena and Life of the Globe. 
w, Exitstx Reotvs. Translated by the late B. B. 

oodward, and Edited by Henry Woodward. With 
234 Maps and Illustrations, and 23 Page Maps print- 
ed in Colors. S8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
WICK. Edited by Mary E. Dewry. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
TARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HANNAH. By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 12mq 
Cloth, $150. Cheap Edition, Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DURNTON ABBEY. By Tuomas Avo.rnvus Trot 
Lops, Author of “ Lindisfarn Chase,” ‘‘A Siren," 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Frorencr Markyat 
(Mrs. Ross Church), Author of *‘ Her Lord and Mas- 
ter,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 





JOSHUA MARVEL. By 1 B. L. Farszon, Author of 
“Grif.” Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of ‘‘ Mabel’s Prog- 
ress,” “The Sacristan’s Household,” ‘* Veronica,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


ta Harrere & Brotuers will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawo..r’s Torte Giyorgis Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
pimples and Cay stg Warranted over one-half pure 
Glycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawo..e, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 


S }—Curlique will curl 
CURL ¢ straight hair in soft, 
luxuriant curls the first application 
(without injury), and will remain in 
curl 5 days. Sent by mail for 25 cts. 
a bottle, or three bottles for 50 cts. 


Address J. M. NORTH & CO., 

2 Parkman, Ohio. 
—_. HORACE WATERS 

A Great Off er.e— 481 Broadway, N. Y., 

will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELopxons, and 

Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 

at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 


MontH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 




















$600 REWARD is offered by 
proprietor of Dr. Sage's 
Catarrh Remedy for a case of 
“Cold in Head," Catarrh or 


Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
Sold by Druggiste at 50 cts. 





MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
MONEY Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


raat, le 


The Simplest, Cheapest, and Best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Childcan Runit! Agents Wanted in 
Every Town. Send forCircular and Sample Stock- 
ing, to HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


J.J WILSON’S PATENT 











Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N. ye 
GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 

k fe than at anything else. Particulars tree. 

G arinsom & Oo. Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[January 20, 1879, 











zat your Daughter is my Wife. 





FACETIZE. 


To flatter a person adroit- 
ly, one must know three 
things shat they are, what 
they think they are, and 
what they want other peo- 
ple to think they are. 


—_—_—_—> 

Tus Cauvarest WINE you 

oan Daivx—The wine of 
other people. 


Smoxep Ovt.—A paper 
says, ‘* Another or girl 
has died in Virginia from 
the use of tobacco, at the 


—_>—_——_ 

If speech is silver and si- 

lence gold, how much is a 
dumb man worth ? 


—_— 
Tug reat YELLOW Fever 
—Greed for gold. 


——_»—————_ 

A. “reliable gentleman” 
of California relates that he 
picked up two water-snakes 
which had partially swal- 
lowed each other. . Each 
snake had commenced 
swallowing the other's tail, 
and they continued the 
operation until their heads 


met. a 
To Lapres.—Never kiss a 
ewearer : it’s catching. 


—_———~>-— 

An old lady told her son 

to list the door in order to 

a out the wind. “ That 

lied ; ‘for you well know 

he wind bloweth where it 
listeth.” 


eo 
Lars or Time—Old coat 
tails, 


; WS 


MS vy \\ 




















OUR BEAUTIFUL GAS. 


Otp GENTLEMAN. “George, why don’t you light the Gas?” 
Georce. “It is lighted, Sir. : 
O_p GENTLEMAN. ‘Then why don’t you put it out? I can't see to do any thing!” 


THE DELICATE WAY OF PUTTING IT. 
A.pHonse (who has had an attack of the Mother-in-law Evil). “ Parbleu, Madame, it is not ze trouble 


Non! It is because she is not Orphan when she is Married to me!” 





CHIVALRY IN THE PANTRY. 
















eee Were 


TOO POLITE BY HALF. 


Conpuctor. ‘Move up there, and make a place for this Old Lady.” 
{ ince been heard to complain of the insolence of the Conductor. 








_A mamma in the rural 
districts lately gave her 
five-year-old hopeful a fish- 
ing tackle. Soon she heard 
a shout from Willie, and 
running out, found one of 
her. best hens fast winding 
up the line in her crop, 
whither the hook had al- 
ready preceded it. Willie, 
observing the troubled look 
of his mother, quietly re- 
marked, “Don’t worry, 
mother; she will stop when 
she gets to the pole.” 


ee ae 
Deav-Looxs—False curls, 
Pillows, though not be- 
longing to the human spe- 
cies, come under the head 
of rational beings. 


>. 
What fruit is the most 
visionary ?—The apple of 
the eye. 


—_—_»>—— 

“What can you expect 
from a pig but a grunt?” 
sings Mr. Tupper or some 
other proverbist. Weshould 
say, ‘‘ What can you hope 
from an ox but low lan- 
guage ?” 


Drinxine_ Freety — Do- 
ing it on tick. 


—_ 
A Revoiver—The earth. 


—————_———_ 

Traouer (to very sharp 
pupil). ‘Tommy, what is 
an island ?” 

Tommy. “‘ Land surround- 
ed by water, Sir.” 

Teaouer. ‘ Right, Tom- 
my. Now which is the lar- 
gest island in. the world?” 

Tommy. ‘ Africa, Sir.” 

TraouEr. ‘Nonsense, 
boy ; Africa is a continent.” 

Teeriey. ** Please, Sir, no, 
Sir; not since De Lesseps 
cut the Suez Canal.” 
Teacher looks discomfit- 


Mistress. “By the way—Anna—Hannah—I’m not sure. Is your Name ‘Anna’ or ‘ Hannah ‘a oe 
New .Coox (¢artly). “ Which my Name is Anna; Mim—Haitch, Ha, Hen, Hen,.Ha, Haitch—‘ Anna. 
MistREss (giving it up in despair). “Ah! ‘Thank you.” 








